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th Geo. W. Kramer, F. A. 1. A., Architect, New York. 

- CHRIsT METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PITTSBURG, PA. 

id This magnificent church building is located at the janction of three streets, on a slight ele- 

. vation. The style of architecture is the Frauco Romanesque. The main front presents a 

- facade of over 60 feet. The central tower — a dome 60 ft. x 60 ft. — rises to a total height of 150 

Y feet. Circular cloisters connect the front with the side vestibules. The general plan is the 

1. Greek cross. Upon entering the main auditorium one is struck with the superb proportions. 

ts The lofty tower, or dome, is pierced with twenty-four stained-glass windows, in each of 

is which is designed a figure of an angel of heroic size. The bese of the dome, the great support- 

3: ing arches, capitals and chance) are finished with an elaborate modeled frieze. The design 

4 and arrangement of chancel are most excellent. The pulpit and altar are placed in front of 

8 the choir loft and at a lower level. The entire woodwork throughout is quartered-oak dark- 
ened and finished antique. The communion rail is supported by a massive bronze balustrade. 

. The windows are filled with the richest stained-glass, with several beautiful memorial 

"i windows. At fhe rear of the auditorium is the Sunday-school department, and at one side 

1 and connected therewith is the chapel, containing lecture-room, pastor's study, etc. Tais 

" church is not only the finest among the many fine churches of Pittsburg, but is the most im- 

- posing church edifice from an architectural standpoint possessed by Methodism. 
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SAVE OUR SOLDIERS 
F. P, SHUMWAY. 


NY one who is at all familar with 
camp life will recognize that, what- 
ever may be the effect of war upon a nation’s 
life and character, the influence of military 
service tends to demoralize the personal 
character of volunteers, who, for the first 
time, find themselves intimately associated 
with a large number of other men away 
from the restraints of home and family life. 
To counteract these influences is the desire 
of every Jover of young men, and I wish to 
suggest one simple but very eff.ctive way of 
' doing this. 
rY Let every Sunday-school supsrintendent 
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and every pastor make it his personal busi- 
ness to see that po soldier or sailor leaves 
his home without having in his knapsack a 
Testament duly inscribed with his name, 
residence, and a suitable motto or verse of 
Scripture. A small-sized, large print, well- 
bound Testament and Psalms can be pur- 
chased at any religious book-store for 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents,so the ex- 
pense will be slight, while the benefit will 
prove incalculable in very many cases. 

What is everybody’s business is generally 


neglected, and it is hoped that every reader 
of this suggestion will today take such steps 
as will ensure that our soldier bovs are 
armed with the Word, as well as with all 
other needed equipment. 

I will be very glad to answer questions re- 
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garding this matter and to _ any one in 
carrying out these suggestions, if such help 
is required. 


Melrose, Mags. 


— It is a beautifal thing to see how men 
and officers love and reverence the flag. 


This afternoon a merchantman was passed 
by one of the warships, and dipped her en- 
sign. It happened tnat on the cruiser the 
men were very busy, and no one saw the 
salute fora minute orso. The man who had 
dipped his flag stood holding it in his hand 
waiting for the warship’s response. The 
officer of the deck caught sight of him. 
“Jump aft there,” he shouted to a sailor, 
‘“‘and dip that ensign! My God, here’s a 
man standing with the American flag in his 
band and no one to answer him!’’ — Corre- 
spondent Harper's Weekly. 
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The W anamaker History Club 
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means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times 


It isi’t necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers bave done that for us. They 
agree that ‘ history ia the central study of all human studies, capable of enriching and illumining all the rest.”” They tell us that 
‘* history alone gives us the very training required for real life.”” Tney iturther admonish us tbat ‘* without clear knowledge of uni- 
versal historg, the history of particular countries — even our own — cannot be rightly understood.” 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 






Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. I agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 














OUR CLUB OPENS THE WAY by which many heretofore excluded can now secure at half price 
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Name... 
Kvery one knows that this is an expensive subscription work. It cost for plates and engravings over $250,000. Mure toxn 50,- 
000 sets have already been sold at prices ranging from $48 to $175, according to biading — beyond the reach of very many intelligent 
people for whom Dr. Ridpatb wrote, and who would most highly prize the volumes. The work was popular, but the price not in ac- 
public. We organized the Wanamaker History.Ciun to conduct the distribution. 
The Club fee is only 
If O N E DOLLAR on receipt of which the e 
a whole eight-volume set itt e 
RTT 
Members agreeing to pay fifteen monthly payments ae Payments 
Cae nna cee ee follows: 
For the Cioth-bound style, $1 50 a month; for the Half-Russia, which we recommend as far more duravie and attractive, $2 a 
The edition though large is limited, and the sets at less than half price have of course been going very fast, and the Olub will 
close without notice when the edition is exhausted. Members may resign and return the volumes within ten days and Club fee 
will be refunded. We deliver free where our wagons run, but cannot pay freight or express charges. 
John Olark Ridpath, LL. D., the eminent scholar, writer, and thinker, put | Equal space is given to describing the real life of the plain people. The 
a lifetime of study and labor into eee his History of the World. The | makers of bistory are portrayed as fully as their public achievements. 
publishers invested a fortune in the illustrations and plates. Part one 1s Mankind; Part two, Nations. No other general history covers 
equivalent of 30 ordinary octavo books of 500 pages. Nearly 4,000 maps. | pr, Ridpatn’s literary style is peculiarly graphic, graceful and fascinat- 
chronological and genealogical charts: race plates apy a | Ing. Open a volume atrandom, yoar tanenent 4 tanutodentely enlisted, and 
the greatest gallery of historical pictures ever brougbt together. This is notan old editioa, but is fresh from the printer’s and down to 
Every important name and event since the world began is adequately | 48te, inclading such recent even's as the wars between China and Japan, 
treated. Every nation and every race, existiag or extinct, ancient, ,nedi- | Greece and Tarkey, Spain and Oupba, the Queen's Jubilee, etc., etc 
bring every name and ‘act within ready finding. | path’s History of the World overtops all other histories. 
President McKinley and ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History of the World. 80 do 
more than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics. 
chanically just right. 
Sample pages with colored plate, illustrations testimonials, and full information free on request. 
Send or bring your dollar to either store. 


and on ema!! monthly paymente that incomparable work. 
W ORI f ; ONE osc. 5 c's hie bE obs ie has Vedee cn gidend ; 
cord with the Wanamaker idea. We agreed to sei! $150,000 worth of this subscription edition so as to cut the price in half for our 
P e is delivered at once. 
month; for sumptuous Fall- Morocco, $2 50 a month. 
There are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 large double-column pages, the | the former at all; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 
of European and American art, illustrate and enforce the text and form | other days live again in the suthor’s moving word-pictares 
@val and modern, receive ~~! description. Remarkably complete indices | The plays of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Rid- 
Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendared paper,and strong and beautiful binding, make the books me- 
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AH stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 





A “ Brimstone '’ Famine 


Spain has declared sulphur contraband 
of war. The English authorities will not 
permit its shipment to us, it is said, even 
by way of Montreal. The stock in hand 
is low, and the price has gone up within 
# month from $22 to $40 aton. We im- 
port something over 100,000 tons annu- 
ally — chiefly from Sicily. Apart from 
ite use in the manufacture of explosives, 
sulphur is extensively employed in va- 
rious industrial trades. It is regarded as 
indispensable in * vulcanizing ” rubber. 
Makers of fertilizers and of sulphuric 
acid consume large quantities of it. Iv 
is in constant demand in the manufact- 
are of the paper used for newspapers and 
magazines. Unless the embargo is re- 
moved, the price of rubber articles and 
of books and papers will rapidly go up. 





A “ Refrigerator "’ Ship 

That the Government expects that our 
warships will have a prolonged tour of 
duty in Cuban waters, or in the vicinity 
ef Porto Rico or elsewhere, is manifest 
from the purchase, last week, of the 
steamer “ Illinois,” renamed ‘‘ Supply,” 
which had been equipped with a large re- 
frigerating and cold storage plant for car- 
rying food to the Klondike. This novel 
but valuable auxiliary will be promptly 
manned, and regularly provisioned with 
sufficient fresh mutton and beef, green 
vegetables, fruit and perishable supplies, 
to feed all the men in the blockading 
fleet fora week atatime. To our gal- 
lant sailor-men, cruising up and down 
that long reach of tropical coast, and 
living on canned stuff while compelled 
to be on the alert day and night to 
maintain the blockade and repel possible 
attack, the arrival of the “‘ Illinois’ with 
periodical supplies will be a most wel- 
eome event. 





‘The Philippines from a Commercial Point of View 


Hemp is one of the most valuable 
products, but sugar, tobacco, woods, 
hides, shells, indigo and coffee, are also 
exported. It will surprise many to 
learn that this country attracts the 
largest share of this trade. Oar consul 
at Manila, writing under date of Feb. 28, 
declaree that the shipments to the United 
States average $1,000,000 in value a 
month; that they exceed those of all 
other countries, and are increasing at a 





remarkable rate. He says that there are 
twenty-two consulates established at 
Manila, representing the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world; but, he 
adds: ‘‘The volume of the export trade 
coming under my official supervision 
equals that of my twenty-one consular 
colleagues combined.”’ It seems to be 
singularly appropriate that, having capt- 
ured the trade, we sbould have pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the islands 
themselves. 





The Capture of the “ Argonauta "’ 


She was seized while trying to run the 
blockade out of Uienfaegos, Ouba, on the 
29th ult., and proved to be an important 
prize. For not only were there found on 
board of her provisions, arms and am- 
munition for the Spanish troops in Ha- 
vana, but also interesting mail matter, 
twelve bags in all, which contain valu- 
able information. There were also ten 
Spanish army officers on board, and ten 
privates and non-commissioned officers. 
Their detention was reported to Wash- 
ington, when the captured steamer was 
brought into Key West by the ** Marbie- 
head,” and orders were given by Secre- 
tary Alger that they be taken to Fort 
McPherson, near Atlanta, and confined 
as prisoners of war until exchanged or 
set free when hostilities come to an end. 
It is quite probable that the roll of pris- 
oners will be a large one eresummer sets 
in. Their humane treatment may prove 
educationally beneficial to them. 





Yellow Fever Danger Exaggerated 


So high an authority as Dr. John B. 
Hamilton, formerly Surgeon General of 
the Marine Hospital service, is now 
quoted in favor of sending troops to 
Caba without apprehension of serious 
trouble from disease. Dr. Hamilton got 
his firat experience in the sanitary care 
of soldiers during the Oivil War. In 
1882 he had charge of the yellow fever 
camps in Colorado and Texas. In 1892 
he established the cholera camp at 
Sandy Hook, the first of its kind. In 
arecent address in Ohicago he traced 
the history of yellow fever propagation 
in Cuba,and threw the blame wholly 
upon the Spaniards. He showed how 
the Bay of Havana could be purified, 
and how the city itself could be made as 
healthful as any city in the tropics by 
enforced household sanitation. The en- 
ergetic course taken by England in 
Jamaica had rid Kingston of this epi- 
demic. He pointed cut certain geo- 
graphical conditions which could be 
wisely atilized. Back of Havana are 
hills eight or nine hundred feet high. 
These hills were ideal spots for hospital 
camps, but it had never occurred to the 
Spaniards to use them. If our soldiers 
are quartered on these hills and only 
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sent down to the cities when necassary, 
the danger to health would be slight. 
An opinion from this source at this time 
carries weight and confidence. 





A Long Pending Dispute Settled 


Twenty-three years ago the Portu- 
guese Government and the Transvaal 
authorities in South Africa agreed to 
build a railway from Delagoa Bay, in the 
Indian Ocean, to Pretoria, the capital 
city of the Transvaal. Years passed on, 
and the Boers failed to keep their part 
of the contract. The Portuguese got im- 
patient, finally, and decided to build the 
line from the Bay to the Transvaal fron- 
tier on their own account. They award- 
ed the contract to an American, a Uolonel 
McMurdo, permitting him to charge 
what rates he pleased for transit dues; 
in the original contract these were lim- 
ited to 3 per cent. Thereupon the Boers 
became indignant; they insisted that the 
Portuguese, in granting this concession, 
had violated contract; and they in- 
trigued with the latter to build a parallel 
road, or take other steps to make Ool. 
McMardo give up his job. The latter 
gentleman refased to be frightened off 
or bought off, and by the aid of English 
capital completed his road. Then the 
Portuguese officials made an impossible 
demand upon him — to extend the road 
within a certain time, or forfeit the 
whole business. The extension was not 
made, and the road was confiscated. The 
death of Col. McMardo left the matter 
unadjusted. His heirs secured the good 
offices of the British and American gov- 
ernments, and Portugal was induced to 
submit the contention to Switzerland 
for arbitration. That Government sent 
out a party of expert engineers, who 
went to South Africa, and, after consid- 
erable delay, have submitted their re- 
port. It is to the effect that if Portugal 
retains the road it must pay to the heirs 
both the cost of construction and the 
value of the concession (the monupoly 
of railroad rights in that region) — ag- 
gregating $10,317,500 Their report will 
probably be accepted, and the famous 
Delagoa Bay litigation will cease to fig- 
ure in our news sheets. 





What Cecil Rhodes Asks For 


This “virtual dictator of South Af- 
rica”? is in England sow. His cisas- 
trous eclipse, by reason of the Jameson 
raid two years ago, is forgotten. His 
splendid project of a railroad from Oape 
Colony to Cairo, traversing the entire 
length of the Dark Continent longitudi- 
nally, finds enthusiastic listeners. The 
telegraph line, paid for out of his own 
pocket, will soon be an accomplished 
fact. The termini of his greater project — 
the railway up the Nile from Oairo in the 
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north, and from Oape Town to Bulu- 
wayo (1500 miles) in the south— are 
already provided. His next step is to 
extend the line from Bulawayo up to 
Lake Tanganyika (800 miles). The 
waters of that Lake can then be tem- 
porarily utilized, which will add 410 
miles, giving a continuous all-British 
line by rail and water of 2.700 miles 
from Uape Town. To make this exten- 
sion, Mr. Rhodes now seeks the co-oper- 
ation of the British Government — its 
indorsement of his promissory notes so 
that they can be discounted at 3 per 
cent. instead of 5 per cent. The cost 
of the extension wili be $10,000,000. He 
will probably get the imperial govern- 
ment guarantee that he seeks. 





Dewey's Victory 

Never before in the present generation 
has the pulse of this nation bounded 
with so exultant a joy as when the long- 
expected official dispatch from Oommo- 
dore Dewey, carried from Manila to 
Hong Kong by the ‘“ McOulloch,’”’ was 
telegraphed to Washington and thence 
flashed by wire the country over. Inthe 
Federal capital men behaved for a brief 
period as though bereft of their senses ; 
and the same pardonable excitement 
was evoked wherever the glorious news 
was transmitted. It had been known on 
the previous Monday, through Spanish 
sources, that the Spanish fleet had been 
destroyed, the forts silenced, and the 
city threatened with bombardment. 
Then the cable became silent, and it was 
learned that it had been cut some forty 
miles from its landing-place in Luzon. 
It was supposed that the Spaniards had 
cut it, dreading the effect of reporting 
any additions to this terrible disaster ; it 
appears that Dewey cut it for certain 
politic reasons. Day after day passed, 
and the suspense became almost unbear- 
able. Tne anxiety of relatives of those 
who were on board the victorious fleet 
grew painful. Blessed indeed was the 
relief both to them and to the nation 
when Dewey’s modest dispatch declared 
that not a single American had been 
killed and only eight men (two of them 
officers) slightly wounded. It seemed 
incredible. Naval history has nothing 
to parailel it. Granting that the Spanisn 
fleet was inferior to our own, their ships 
mounted eighty- nine modern high-pow- 
ered guns and some of them tought 
bravely, their batteries on shore con- 
tained a dozen or more Krupp guns, the 
battle lasted for hours, and our own 
ships, the **Olympia’”’ excepted, lacked 
armored protection, and were theretore 
vulnerable. How could they help hitung 
& Vital spot if they fired at all? A single 
projectile well aimed would have carried 
death and destruction with it; but even 
if not aimed, if fired at random, how 
could it happen that there was not even 
one “lucky” shot? The only explana- 
tion, at this time of writing, appears to 
be that Dewey’s audacity in running the 
mines and land batteries’ by night took 
them by surprise. He did not delay, did 
not lie outside and reconnoiire, or set 
up a blockade. He did not engage the 
forts, He did not stop to countermine. 
He steamed straight on over exploding 
mines and straight for them. Tney 
opened fire, but the American reply was 
so furious and concentrated and deadly, 
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the rain of projectiles was so fierce, tear- 
ing their ships in pieces, that their own 
fire was quickly ‘‘smothered.”’ Their 
loss in killed and wounded, officially 
reported to be about six hundred, was 
probably over a thousand. At last ac- 
counts the city had neither been bom- 
barded nor captured, the Oommodore 
not having an adequate landing force to 
hold it ; but it is completely at his mercy. 
He has destroyed the batteries at the 
entrance of the harbor and at Cavité and 
occupies the latter place. Hurry orders 
have been sent to San Francisco to dis- 
patch a large body of troops and all 
needed supplies to Manila. On Monday 
President McKinley’s message recogniz- 
ing the glorious victory and announcing 
the appointment of Commodore Dewey 
to the rank of Acting Rear Admiral, was 
received with enthusiasm ; the thanks of 
Oongress were officially tendered the 
commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
squadron for his distinguished conduct ; 
and the sum of $10,000 was promptly 
appropriated for a sword for the gal- 
lant Admiral and bronze medals for his 
men. 





What the Victory Teaches 


To say nothing about our own naval 
prowees and efficiency, which has mani- 
festly not retrograded since Farragut’s 
day; to say nothing about the moral 
effect of this victory upon the European 
powers, giving them notice that we are 
not a nation to be trifled with, the battle 
of Manila Bay has served a most impor- 
tant purpose in disclosing to the world 
the inherent weakness of Spanish char- 
acter. It was known in Manila that the 
American fleet was on its way. It was 
even reported to be off the coast. Its 
hour of arrival was a matter of simplest 
calculation. Any other nation but Spain 
would have had a patrol boat at the en- 
trance of the harbor to give the alarm. 
Any other gunners than the Spanish 
artillerists on Oorregidor Island would 
have been on the alert by night as well 
as by day, and made it hot for an advanc- 
ing enemy. As at Manila, so in Ouba, 
and so in Madrid. The supineness, the 
incompetency, the corruption, allindicate 
that Spain is degenerate, is moribund. 
** The whole head is sick, the whole heart 
faint.’”’ Disintegration has already be- 
gun. At any moment the dynasty may 
fall and the kingdom be rent and torn by 
internecine strife. There wasa signifi- 
cance in Lord Salisbury’s allusion last 
week to a Onristian ‘‘ dying nation ”’ 
which the Spanish newsp pers were not 
slow to note. 





An Aggressive Movement 


The decision was reached on Sunday 
last to delay no- longer the invasion of 
Ouba. The exposure of our blockading 
fleet to serious danger, and perhaps de- 
struction, in the cyclone season now ap- 
proaching, apparently outweighed, in 
the jadgment of the Administration, the 
apprehension of fever attack on our 
landing force should it be sent to Cuba 
in the rainy season. The disclosure of 
Spanish weakness in the Manila fight 
had also probably something to do in 
forcing this decision, as did also the de- 
mand of the Army that it be allowed to 
strike a prompt and telling stroxe 
toward accomplishing the prime par- 
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pose of the war. Orders were therefore 
issued from the War Department to con- 
centrate at Chickamauga or at South- 
ern ports as speedily as possible the 
Volunteer regiments. The old plan of 
drilling and seasoning them in State 
camps has been abandoned. The first 
section to embark will be the 15,000 to 
18,000 Regulars now mobilized at Tampa 
and New Orleans. They will establish 
on landing an intrenched camp, fully 
fortified, to be used as a base for a land 
attack on Havana. The transports will 
then return for the Volunteers, and it is 
expected that within ten days 50,000 of 
these will join the army of occupation. 
Meantime Admiral Sampson will have 
accomplished the purpose of his cruise 
— probably that of seizing Porto Rico — 
and will return with his iron-clad fleet to 
co-operate with the army for a jouat at- 
tack upon Havana. The sudden energy 
exbibited by the Administration gives 
reason to suppose that before the close 
of the present month the colonial de- 
pendencies of Spain, with the exception 
of the insignificant Oaroline group, will 
be in the possession of the United 
States. 


Seven Army Corps 


Five were at first planned for, then 
three ; but last week it was decided to 
constitute seven. The volunteer force 
will be amalgamated with the regular 
army so as to nationalize the whole body 
of some 200 000 men and free it, as far as 
possible, from local and sectional inter- 
ests. The Seventh Corps especially will 
exhibit this admixture, as it will be 
made up, for the most part, of single 
regiments drawn from various parts of 
the country. Each corps will consist of 
twenty seven regiments (in some cases 
twenty-five) of 1,000 men eaca. That 
will give three divisions (9,000 men each ) 
to a corps, each division being made op 
of three brigades; in each corps there 
will, therefore, be nine brigades. These 
corps will each be commanded by a 
major general. General Miles will have 
command over all. The seven corps will 
be mobilized at seven different cen- 
tres. Chickamauga, Tampa, Washington, 
D. C., Falls Church, Va., have already 
been selected ; the others will be deter- 
mined later. 


The Army Appointments 


The President has wisely determined 
not to copy the blunder of the Civil War 
by making generals ouc of politicians 
aod amateurs. High commissions in the 
new army will be given only to men of 
military training, or to veterans whose 
poysica! and mental faculties are equal to 
tne strain. The four civilians selected last 
week for major generals — Fitzhugh Lee 
of Virginia, Joseph Wheeler of Alabame, 
William J. Sewell of New Jersey, and J. H. 
Wilson of Delaware — are conspicuously 
fisfor appointment, three of them hav- 
ing graduated from West Point, and one 
having seen service in the Civil War. 
Two of these appointees were distin- 
guished Oonfederate officers, and their 
uomination is significant of the complete 
healivg of the breach between the North 
and tne Svuth. Besides these four ap- 
pointmente, seven regular army briga- 
diers were deservedly promoted to be 
major generals (making cleven new 
officers in this grade), and twenty-five 
colonels and lieutenant colonels in the 
regular army were made brigadiers. Our 
soldiers will be led by officers who know 
their business thanks to President 
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HINDRANCES TO USEFULNESS 


SEFULNESS is hindered both by 
pusillanimity and ambition. The 
ambitious man finde scarcely anything 
worth while or deserving his attention, 
and so passes by adozen small matters 
all needing to be done, and some of them 
pretty sure to lead to larger things. 
The pusillanimous man so distrusts his 
powers and eo fears failure, that scarce 
anything seems small enough to besafe, 
and almost everything is passed by lest 
it contain elements that in theirdevel- 
opment might unexpectedly involve 
him in insuperable difficulties. Pride is 
at the bottom of all the trouble in both 
cases. The true man seeks only the 
will of God, in which there is neither 
small nor great. 


COMPOSURE 


OMPOSURE is one of the surest 
signs of strength, and one of the 
clearest evidences of inward peace. The 
weak character and the weak mind are 
in perpetual vacillation, agitation and 
disturbance, and the troubled heart for- 
bids an outward aspect of serenity and 
self-control. To say of a man or woman 
that they are always composed, is to 
render them, unconsciously, one of the 
highest tributes that can be paid to 
Christian character. And yet, so far 
from being in any sense an acknowledg- 
ment of personal strength and snffi- 
ciency, the seeming compliment simply 
indicates tbe real humility and depend- 
ency of such character. No soul that 
relies upon its own resources can be 
either strong or peaceful. It is only 
when resting back upon the Divine 
strength and the Divine consolation that 
the human soul finds sustaining power 
and peace. 

Composure is -the evidence of perfect 
faith and of the constant indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Not otherwise could 
weak humanity bear itself so high and 
calm. The dove is in the cleft of the 
rock, and the wind cannot shake the 
rock; that is why the spirit is so calm 
and undisturbed. Strength in God, 
peace in God — these are the conditions, 
and the only conditions, of true and 
abiding composure of spirit. How true 
it is that on the God-ward side of our 
nature we must be utterly humble and 
dependent if on the man- ward side we 
would manifest the greatest atrength 
and serenity and resource! 





SUBSTITUTES FOR THE GOSPEL 
, 


The Socialistic Substitute 


OME time ago a religious newspaper 
recorded the recognition of a Con- 
gregational minister in England, who 
preached on the Sunday on Prince 
Kropotkine and his socialistic theories, 
while in the evening another minister 
dslivered the charge to the charch. It 
would be grievous injustice to treat this 
incident as if it were representative of 
the religious life of the day, but there 
can be no doubt that it is symptomatic of 
widely- spread and influential tendencies 
which affect branches of the church of 
Ohrist on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Ministers of the Gospel are tempted to 
believe that the people are weary of 
hearing about Jesus Christ, did long to 
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be taught something of the urgent prob- 
lems of their own time. Ohief among 
these urgent problems stands the social 
question. Subtly but surely the gospel 
of Socialism is usurping in many pulpite 
and on many platforms the place which 
belongs of right to the gospel of Chris- 
tianity. 

Socialism is one of the prevailing 
movements of the time. It stirs every 
civilized country, and occupies the at- 
tention of the most eminent thinkers. 
Parliament and press abound in proofs 
that its problems are to the front. The 
woes of the poor and the inequalities of 
labor cry aloud in the high places of the 
Jand. The time for silence is past; the 
time for speech is come. Thus Social- 
ism has become the topic of the day. 
Oritical and ecclesiastical questions are 
dwarfed in importance by the eager de- 
sire to find out the best means, consist- 
ent with equity and justice, for bringing 
about a more equal division of the prod- 
ucts of industry, and making it possible 
for all to lead the life which is the inde- 
feasible right of every child of God. 

That something should be done torem- 
edy existing grievances, must be admit- 
ted by all. The ostrich policy of bury- 
ing one’s head in the sand of common- 
places about inevitable evils can no 
longer be pursued. Stinging facts force 
men to look the gaunt problem in the 
face. In one block stands the mansion 
of the millionaire; in the adjoining alley, 
huddled together like hogs, are the 
starving children of poverty and toil. 
The gulf between Dives and Lazarus 
widens day by day and year by year. 
Our industrial system enriches the few 
and leaves the many poor. Contrast 
the America of today with the America 
of one hundred years ago, and you will 
find that while we have more million- 
aires we have far more paupers, and that 
while mansions have increased in num- 
ber and beauty hovels have also in- 
creased with startling rapidity. Pau- 
pers and criminals are increasing in our 
land faster in proportion than the popu- 
lation. The army of unemployed men 
and women is growing larger every year. 
Misery abounds on al sides. Here it is 
the shame of putting women into mills 
or factories to be over-wrought, 
underpaid and forced to work under 
the most-depressing conditions, or dole- 
ful echoes of the song of the shirt from 
desolate attics in which seamstresses 
stitch away their life-blood. There it is 
the picture of laborers at the dock gates 
fighting like wild beasts for the chance 
of getting a job, or the heartrending 
spectacle of husbands tramping the 
streets in search of work while wives 
and children suffer unspeakable misery 
at home. The lot of the poor toiler, so 
insecure and hard, refuses the rilence of 
oppression and seeks the speech of agi- 
tation. 

It is this condition of affairs which has 
opened place and power for the gospel 
of Socialism. The leaders of the church 
missed a golden opportunity the leaders 
of the socialistic movement were not 
slow to embrace. With nerveless and 
cowardly apathy they shrank from the 
task of social salvation, bringing dis- 
honor on their claim to be followers of 
Him‘who had compassion ov the multi- 
tade°’and who went*dbout doing good, 
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by refusing the appeal of the orphan's 
rags, the woman’s woe, and the degrad- 
ing slavery of the toiler. Those who 
ought to have lifted a standard for the 
people let the flag fall into the hands of 
reformers who covered the cross with 
human panaceas and put the regenera- 
tion of social conditions in the place of 
regeneration of human hearts. 

The gospel of Socialism cannot be so 
easily or definitely stated as the Gospel 
of Jesus Ohrist. It varies on the lips of 
its various exponents. One of its great- 
est teachers declares that ‘‘ the quintes- 
sence of Socialism’ may be expressed 
in the following three cardinal positions: 
(a) collective instead of private owner- 
ship of all instraments of production, 
land, factories and machines; (b) organ- 
ization of labor by society, instead of 
the distracting competition of individ- 
ualism; and (c) distribution of collective 
output of all kinds of manufacture, in 
proportion to the value of work done by 
each worker. The problem in Adam 
Smith’s day was how wealth could be 
amassed; the problem today is how 
wealth may be distributed. That is the 
economic aspect of the question which 
Socialism seeks to answer; but the 
movement takes on a higher quality as 
it enters into the crowded arena of hu- 
man life and endeavors by various meth- 
ods to bring about social amelioration 
and improvement. We have not space 
to describe these methods in detail, but 
we would indicate their spirit in contrast 
with the spirit of the methods of reform 
advocated by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
using for this purpose the admirable 
summary of a recent writer who has an 
intelligent grasp of the situation: ‘* So- 
cialism insists on external and econom'c 
conditions for good; Christianity insists 
on the inward and moral, because all 
social disorders are spiritual at heart, 
and the spiritual is the ultimate root of 
all life. Socialism makes the community 
the final and absolute proprietor of all 
wealth; Christianity makes (jod the pro- 
prietor, and us His stewards for others. 
Socialism too much seeks to enforce its 
doctrines of property by brute force; 
Christianity by the moral leaven of love 
inman The Socialist cannot get rid of 
selfishness in man, and finds his best 
schemes frustrated by its sabtle and 
constant intrusion; Jesus meets this dis- 
order of sin completely by His message 
of goodwill to men —even the com- 
mendation of His own love to us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, He died 
for us, and offers this mighty lever of 
His self-sacrificing and persistent love to 
erect man above himself.” Such a 
statement of the contrast between the 
methods of the old Gospel and the new, 
carefully balanced and thoroughly accu- 
rate, should lead preachers, tempted to 
throw away the old Gospel and to accept 
the new, to pause before they fall into a 
folly which is not only a blunder but a 
stupendous crime in so far as it is treach- 
ery to that message of salvation which 
carries with it the sanction and author- 
ity of nineteen centuries of helpfulness. 

Socialism is not a substitute for the 
Gospel of Jesus Obrist. Rightly directed 
and used, it is a valuable ally. The two 
are not rivals, for the one is compatible 
with the other. The fact is that Social- 
ism needs to be Christianized, and that 
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Christianity needs to be socialized. So- 
cialists are apt to forget that man hasa 
soul, and Obristians in the past have 
been inclined to forget that man has a 
body. There was formerly but too much 
truth in the taunt that ‘some very 
earnest Christians are so diligently en- 
gaged in saving souls that they have no 
time to save men and women.’ Jesus 
Ohrist found time and took pains to save 
both body and soul. The servant should 
be like unto the Master; and we rejoice 
to know that the future is full of the 
promise of improvement. Welcome 
signs abound that the church is waking 
up to the need for social salvation, and 
that in the century to come every move- 
ment which seeks to soothe and heal and 
bless humanity will emblazon on its ban- 
ner the cross of Jesus Christ. 

On the night before the decisive battle 
in which the forces of Christianity and 
paganism met face to face, Constantine 
saw in the sky a cross and beneath it the 
legend, “By this conquer.’”’ On the 
morrow he removed the eagle from the 
Roman standard and substituted for it 
the cross, which symbol inspired his sol- 
diers with such enthusiasm and courage 
that they carried everything and estab- 
lished the sovereignty of Christ. Even 
now the smoldering fires of social anarchy 
and lawless revolt against established 
order threaten to burst into a flame in 
the hearts of oppressed sons and daugh- 
ters of toil, urging them to mortal con- 
flict with their more highly favored 
brethren. Strife will not be avoided or 
victory won by flying the eagles of so- 
cialistic panaceas. The one hope for the 
social as well as for the spiritual salva- 
tion of humanity lies in the cross of Jesus 
Cnrist. 


A Hero of the Church Militant 


TURDY, fearless, intrepid Hugh Mont- 

gomery has gone tothe charch triumph- 

ant. In his departure from earth, May 

4, the forces of righteousness lost as brave a 

ehampion as ever “ put on the whole armor 
of God.” 

Rev. Hugh Montgomery was at the time of 
his death a member of the New England 
Conference. Less than a month ago he be- 
came one of the honored superannuates, worn 
out in hard and effective service. His last 
appointment was at Marblehead, where he 
had labored for two years, winning the re- 
spect and love of both the church and the 
community at large. For fully a year he had 
been unable because of illness to do much 
active work, yet his vigorous mind and in- 
domitable will made him, even on his sick 
bed, tae acknowledged leader of his people. 
Messages of courage and direction were sent 
by him to the church as they gathered for 
the various services, and to persons separate- 
ly, so that all knew their pastor’s heart was 
withthem. After as manly a fight as a hero 
could wage in a long and weary struggle, he 
finally was overcome. Bright’s disease in 
the end gained the day. But death could not 
conquer Hugh Montgomery. It simply freed 
him. Up the streets of gold into the pres- 
ence af the King, this glorious hero of a 
hundred hard-tought fields could go “ boldly 
to the throne’ and say, “I have fought a 
good fight; 1 have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith.” 

Hugh Montgomery belonged to Method- 
ism’s *‘ thundering legion.”’ As some tall 
and sturdy oak, sole survivor of a forest long 
since gone, remains alone in the midst of a 
later and smaller growth, so he stood as 
though he had been one of Methodism’s 
pioneers. His life was run in the mold of 
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the Asburys, the Cartwrights, the Jesse Lees 
of early days. Montgomery would have been 
of even rank with such dauntiless herocs. He 
was born in the north of Ireland, March 28, 
1839. In his early boyhood he came with his 
father’s family to the town of Kingsey, in 
lower Canada. Their new home was in the 
great forest. When he was eighteen years 
old he attended a genuine Methodist camp- 
meeting and wes soundly converted. He 
came to Littleton, N. H.,when he reached 
his majority. There he attended echool for 
a while, and then went to Newbury, Vt., 
where he was enrolled as a student in the 
Seminary. In that town he preached his 
first sermon. In 1862 he took his first appoint- 
ment as a Methodist preacher — Piedmont, 
N. H. Inthat State he served seven churches, 
’62-'76. In ’77-’79 he was pastor in Norwich, 
Conn.; '80, ‘81, Greenville, Conn.; ’82-'85, 
city missionary of Norwich; ’86-88, he was 
engaged in temperance work, largely in 
Worcester, Mass.,and as agent of the Massa- 
chusetts No License League; ‘89-91, he was 
pastor at Woburn, Mass., where he built a 
beautiful church; ’92-'94, pastor of Central 
Church, Lowell; 95, supernumerary, because 
of illness; ’96-’97, Marblehead. 

He was prominent as an evangelist and as 
a temperance worker. He preached might- 
ily at times, and “ signs and wonders ”’ fol- 
lowed. A qusintness that secured at the 
outset and held continuously the hearer’r at- 
tention made him a preacker whom crowds 
wanted to hear. Never shall we forget the 
impression made upon us by his sermon on 
** The Nail in a Sure Place.” As a temperance 
worker he was absolutely fearless. He was a 
terror to evil-doers. He urged the enforce- 
ment of the laws. He stiffened up the feeble 
knees of many a timid magistrate. He 
bearded many a lion in hisden. His was the 
courage of David and Samson. With all this 
boldness he was at heart as gentle as a child. 
Lovable to an unusual degree, he won and 
held many friends. He was prematurely old. 
Only 59, {it seemed that he had many years 
before him. But he lived and worked at 
high pressure. He wrote considerably on 
temperance topics and on various phases of 
Roman Catholicism. He leaves a wife, three 
sonsand a daughter. Many will remember 
him as a hero, “‘a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Funeral services were held Friday after- 
noon in the Marblehead Church, in charge 
of Rev. Dr. George Whitaker. The singing 
of ‘“‘ This is My Story” by a chorus of clergy- 
men led by Rev. Cheries Davis, was followed 
by the reading of the Scriptures by Presid- 
ing Elder Thorndike. Rev. J. E. Robins, 
of New Hampshire Conference, a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Montgomery, delivered the 
eulogy, and Dr. L. B. Bates, Dr. Geo. Whit- 
aker, Dr. D. O. Mears of Albany, and Dr. 
Alexander Blackburn spoke appreciatively. 
The pall-bearers were Revs. L. B. Bates, [. H. 
Packard, C. M. Hall, N. T. Whitaker, F. H. 
Knight, and C. W. Blackett. 





Will of Hon. Jeremiah Clark 


ONDAY, May 2, the will of the late 

Hon. Jeremiah Clark, of Worthen 

Street Church, Lowell, was filed in the pro- 
bate court of East Cambridge. Many be- 
quests have been made to religious and 
benevolent organizations. Those of chief 
interest to the readers of the HERALD are as 
follows: To Worthen St. Church, Lowell, 36,- 
000; to the Preachers’ Aid Society, New Eng- 
land Conference, $1,000; to the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society, $1,000; 
to the Church Extension Society, $1,000; to 
the Parent Missionary Society, $1,000; to the 
New England Deaconess Home and Training 
School, $1,000; to the American Bible Socie- 
ty, $1,000; to Boston University, $1,000; to 
the American University, Washington, D. C., 
$1,000; to Lasell Seminary, $1,000; to the 
Lowell Y. M. U. A., Y. W. C. A., General 
Hospital, Old Ladies’ Home, and other kin- 
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dred institutiuns, he jleft a total of $11,000, 
He bequeathed to relatives and friends ¢21,- 
000. In his will Mr. Clark directs that the 
residue of his estate shall be divided into 
twenty equal parts, to be divided as follows: 
Worthen St. M. E. Church, Lowell, ten 
parts; Boston University, two parts; Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society,two parts; the Deaconess 
Home, one part; Y. W. C. A., Lowell, two 
parts; Y. M. C. A., Lowell, one part; Old 
Ladies’ Home, Lowell, one part. 

Although Mr. Clark’s benefactions amount 
to $50,000, it is expected that when his large 
estate is settled by the judicious executors 
which the deceased selected — Messrs. John 
C. Bennett and George Scribner — there will 
be a considerable residue left, which will be 
applied as the will specifies. 

A public memorial service will soon be 
held in Worthen Street Church, Lowell, in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Clark, who were so 
useful in lifeand in death not long divided. 





New England Methodism 


NOTEWORTHY article on the above 

topic by Dr. James Mudge — the last 
of a series of four on the subject — appears 
in the May number of the Gospel in Al 
Lands. Much pains has evidently been 
taken to gather reliable statistics, and the 
diagnosis of the situation is carefully and 
judiciously made. The Methodist communi- 
cants in all New England for 1897 are put at 
158 628, a gain of 8 per cent. since 1890; the 
Baptiste having 145,242, a gain of 11 per cent., 
and the Congregationalists 246 342, a gain of 
7 per cent. Methodism in the three more 
northerly States, where the population is 
practically at a standstill, has only about 
held its own in the last thirty years. In the 
three more southerly States it has about 
doubled its membership, as has the popula- 
tion. 

The church edifices in six Conferences 

have increased in number, since 1865, 41 per 
cent., but the value of the property bas 
grown 205 per cent., which shows what im- 
mense strides have been made in getting 
more suitable accommodation for our con- 
gregations, and what sacrifices our people, in 
their comparative poverty, have made. The 
average value of the churches is considerably 
more than twice as much now as it was thir- 
ty years ago; and the average value of Meth- 
odist churches throughout the country is 
less than balf what it is in these six Gonfer- 
ences, owing to the fierceness of the compe- 
tition which Methodism in New England 
has had to maintain from the start with her 
wealthier and better-equipped neighbors, 
compelling her to put forth efforts beyond 
her normal strength or be left behind in the 
race. 
The same reason explains the higher rates 
of ministerial support raling in this section 
as compared with some others and with the 
church at large. Inthe church at large the 
ministerial cumpensation divided by the 
number of churches gives $409 to a church; 
divided by the number of traveling preach- 
ers gives $610 toa man. In New England the 
aggregate sum raised equals $760 to each 
church and $786 to each itinerant. 

The author, while thoroughly optimistic 
by temperament and conviction, is not able 
after thoroughly considering the subject to 
take a rose-colored view of the situation or 
the outlook. His coaclusion is that a bugle- 
note of alarm and appeal ought to be sounded 
by the watchmen, and a great deal of pray- 
ing ought to be done by those who have the 
true interests of Zion really at heart, that 
unless a different style of Christianity, the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ, can somehow be 
more generally introduced, large results in 
the future are not possible. God cannot 
bless us as He would like until the world is 
more definitely forsaken and the example of 
the Master more closely studied. 

We commend the article to the thoughtful 
perusal of our ministers and leading laymen. 








PERSONALS 





— Bishop Warren has purchased land in 
Patagonia for a church and school. 


— Bishop and Mrs. J. P. Newman are at 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, Saratoga Springs, 
) } # 

— Rev. George Elliott, of Spring Garden 
St. Church, Philadelphia, called at this office 
last week. 


— Bishop Hartzell will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Drew Theologica! Semi- 
nary, May 17. 

— Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D., of Lasell, is 
invited to deliver the baccalaureate sermon 
at Kent’s Hill Seminary. 


— Rev. Dr. William Denman, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has accepted the editorship of 
the Ocean Grove Record. 


— Miss Agnes Slack has made a contribu- 
tioa in memory of Miss Willard to the Sister- 
hood Fund of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’ West 
London Mission. 

— Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, D. D., has 
been appointed pastor of De Kalb Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, by Bishop Mallalieu, in 
place of the late Rev. Dr. Charles BE. Miller. 


— The wife of Rev. Joseph Hollingshead, © 


of Edgartown, is bereaved in the death of 
her mother, Mrs. Thomas Hague, who passed 
away from her home in Minerva, O., April 25, 
aged 86 years. 

— Rev. James Eells, recently pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Englewood, N. J., 
has been called to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church, this city, made vacant by 
the resignation of Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


— Tae Pittsburg Christian Advocate an- 
nounces the election of Prof. Gilbert Haven 
Trafton, of Connecticut, a nephew of Dr. 
Mark Trafton, tothe chair of natural sci- 
ences in Beaver College and Musical Institute. 


— Rev. E. T. Brush, recently a student at 
the Boston University School of Theology, 
was transferred by Bishop Vincent from the 
Upper Iowa Conference to the Vermont Con- 
ference at its recent session, and stationed at 
West Enosburgh, Vt. 


— Tho anniversary sermon at Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute will be preached by Rev. 
Dr. James M. King, on Sunday, June 12. 
The fifth annual reunion of the faculty and 
students of this old institution was held at 
St. Denis Hotel, New York, April 28. 


— We saw Bishop and Mrs. Hartzell last 
week for the first time since their return 
from Africa. Both are in excellent health. 
The Bishop was about to leave for Albion, 
Mich., to attend the Bishops’ meeting and 
report the resalt of his observations. 


— Hon. and Mrs. C. C. Corbin, who have 
spent the winter in New York city, expect 
to. come to Webster fora brief stay, and will 
go early in the season to the Poland Springs 
louse in Maine, where they have spent their 
summers for many years. Mr. Corbin is con- 
siderably improved in health. 


— Rev. 8S. T. Westhafer, of Chattaaooga, 
Tenn., it is expected, will be transferred to 
Richmond Ave. Church, Buffalo, N. Y.,to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the appointment 
of Rev. Dr. W. P. Odell to Calvary Church, 
New York city. Mr. Westbafer is a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and of Boston 
School of Theology. 


— The funeral services of Rev. Charles 
Munger were held at the Clark Memorial 
Church in Woodfords, Me., Monday after- 
noon, May 2, Revs. W.S. Jones, {srael Luce 
and John Collins read the Scriptures, and 
Rev. Walter Canham led in prayer. Remarks 
were made by Rev. Dr. Wm. McDonald and 
Rev. J.B. Lapham. Appropriate music was 
rendered by the quartet, consisting of Revs. 
W. F. Berry, J. R. Clifford, Wm. Cashmore 
and E. C. Strout. The buris! service at Ever- 
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green Cemetery was read by Rev. Dr. E. O. 
Thayer. Twenty of the preachers of the 
Maine Conference were present. 


— Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer will give the 
address at the commencement exercises of 
the New England Deaconess Training 
School, on Wednesday evening, May 18, in 
Tremont St. Church —a treat our readers in 
this vicinity cannot efford to miss. 


— Dr. Jacob Rothweiler, who was stricken 
with paralysis April 25, died three days later 
at his home in New Albany,Ind. The final 
services and burial occurred in Columbus, 
O. He leaves a wife, two sons, and two 
daughters. One of the latter, Louisa, is a 
missionary in Korea. 


— Apropos of Dr. Hovey’s resignation the 
Watchman says: “The resignation of Dr. 
Alvah Hovey uf the presidency of the New- 
ton Theological Institution will make a va- 
cancy that is exceedingly difficult to fill. 
No denomination has many men qualified 
for such a post. The fact tbat Dr. Hovey has 
filled it to the acceptance of New England 
Baptists for thirty years is the best of all 
eulogies of him. That fact is eloquent be- 
yond the power of words.” . 


— Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D., of Wolver- 
hampton, England, whose recent visit to 
this country attracted widespread attention, 
bas been obliged to give up his work for 
awhile on account of his health, woich has 
been injured by overwork. The Outlook 
says: ‘“* There seems to be no organic trouble, 
but he is simply suffering from the effects, 
tamiliar to ail brain- workers, of too long and 
ardaous application to work. At last he has 
been compelled, to quote his own words, to 
* go into exile and rest.’”’ 


—Senator Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester, is 
one of our most interesting public speakers, 
and those who are fortuuate enough to at- 
tend the Methodist Social Union on May 16 
will hear him at his best. He is “ brim- 
ful”? of war stories, many of which have 
come from his own experiences. Senator 
Roe was graduated from Wesleyan Universi- 


ty in 1870, and for several years taught in the. 


public schools of Worcester. He has been 
deeply interested in all educational move- 
ments, but it is in the Grand Army of the 
Republic that he finds most enjoyment, and 
he is a comrade of the comrades. 


—Ina personal letter lately received, Miss 
Ciara M. Cushman writes this cheering news 
of her honored father, Rev. L. P. Cashman. 
Taoey are ali living now in Lawrence, with 
the son, Mr. Frank Oushman: “‘ We enjoy 
our new home, and we think father is surely 
gaining. He bas not had a sick day since 
coming up here. He can walk across the 
room with a cane, though he is a little timid 
about it, and likes to have ue near. Tne doc- 
tor comes every day and gives him electricity. 
He can turn over the hand that has hung 
perfectly lifeless tor eighteen months.” Miss 
Cushman, for many years @ most successful 
missionary in China, is now at liberty, be- 
cause of her father’s improvement in health, 
todosome missionary speaking and iectur- 
ing occasionally. She could be secured fora 
Sunday service, when for the Parent Board 
or the W. F. M.S. she would gladly give an 
address. She would also render valuable as- 
sistance as well as give much pleasure by 
speaking informally on a week day on her 
experiences in China, or giving an illustrated 
lecture with one hundred views, showing at 
the same time many Chinese costumes and 
curios. We are sure that our churches would 
do well to correspond with her. Address her 
at 22 Blanchard 8t., ’ awrence, Mass. 


Some twenty members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital Narse Training Schoo! in 
Philadelphia have volunteered their services 
to the United States Government in any 
capacity in which they can be made avail- 
able. 





BRIEFLETS 





Turn to page 599 and read Mrs. J. W. Cush- 
ing’s statement concerning the Deaconess 
Hospital. 





On page 586 Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., 
explains and gives his reasons for the dec- 
laration made in a recent address to the ef- 
fect that “he believed the colored man was 
better off before the war than since.” 





Rapid and substantial has been the growth 
of Syracuse University since Chancellor Day 
became its bead four yearsago. Ita recent 
catalogue coptaine 232 pages. The faculty 
numbers 121 professors and instructors, the 
students 1,092, A hall of science is being 
erected at a cost of $80,000, including equip- 
ment. Provision is made for the training of 
teachers for secondary schools in the new 
pedagogical department; courses in civil 
engineering and electrical engineering have 
also been added. This virile institution has 
reached front rank as an educational force 
in our Northern States. 





Among the last words which flowed from 
Miss Frances Willard’s prolific and powerful 
pen were the following to the editor of the 
Voice as an encouragement in his noble war- 
fare with many of the colleges where drink- 
ing customs receive such unseemly support 
from those who ought to be most keenly 
alive to their danger. The words contain an 
important truth admirably expressed: “‘ Our 
scholastic brothers who give themselves to 
specialties in their quiet libraries get out of 
touch with the temptations of the young. 
This has always been so, for we all have the 
faults of our qualities and the limitations of 
ourenvironment. I do not think harshly of 
them, but only think that it is well to cor- 
rect their point of view by adding te & our 
Own as practical reform workers against the 
curses that attack the moral life of the crude 
and unwary in the bewildered years of the 
second and third decades.” 





They who are troubled by the charlatan- 
ism of Christian Science may puncture the 
humbug in the way suggested by Dr. Buck- 
ley at Chautauqua — that is, by applying the 
test of anwz:thetics. It will hardly be denied 
by any person claiming to be sane that an- 
esthetics enable persons to endure opera- 
tions without pain that no Christian Scien- 
tist can bear without a shriek of agony. 
What completer demonstration could be de- 
sired that the pain is not all in the mind, as 
is so vainly claimed, but isa physical entity 
to be conquered by physical means ? 





It was retreshing last week, while all were 
so anxious to hear something direct from 
Commodore Vewey, and while so many pa- 
pers were yielding tothe strong temptation 
to present vnreliable information to their 
readers, to take in hand one journal — the 
Tribune of New York —and read in fair- 
sized type the frank heading: “ Lull in Posi- 
tive War News.’ But this great metropol- 
itan journal has dealt thus honorably with 
its readers from the beginning of these ex- 
citing days. We do not know anything 
more humiliating or exasperating in the his- 
tory of modern journalism than the way in 
which many daily papers have gone over to 
the display of faked dispatches. 





That was a notable statement in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech the other day in London 
when he spoke of the “living and dying 
countries of the world,” and of how the for- 
mer were gradually encroaching upon the 
latter. He spoke also of the “ cofruption of 
dying countries, a corruption so deep-seated 
as to give the smallest hope of reform,” and 
he referred to the partition of these countries 
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as likely to lead nations into war. But es- 
pecially significant and far-reaching was the 
statement that “ dying countries are mostly 
unchristian.”’ 





The Bishops’ semi-annual meeting is fixed 
for October 27, at Springfieid, Mass. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Willey have en- 
dowed acrib in the Methodist Episcopal 
(Seney) Hospital by presenting $3,000 to the 
vorporation. The gift is intended as a me- 
morial to their little daughter, who died 
about a year ago. While this is the seven- 
teenth crib endowed in this hospital, it is 
said to be the first one endowed by individual 
aitt. Dr. Willey is the new pastor of the 
Nostrand Avenue Church. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OP THE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
I. 


N observing the opening sessions of 
this body, now assembied in Baltimore, 
we find that \.e are involuntarily comparing 
it with the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and especially with 
the iast session, held at Cleveland, O., in 
1896. The fact most noticeable is the differ- 
ence in the size of the two bodies. The Con- 
ference in Baltimore is constituted of 272 
delegates, representing 46 Annual Confer- 
ences. The sessions are held in the Fourth 
Regiment Armory, which hasa seating ca- 
pacity for more than two thousand. So few 
delegates in so large a hall make the body 
seem emailer than it really is. Indeed, itap- 
peared more like one of our large Annual 
Conferences than a General Conference. The 
number of delegates is not quite half those 
who assembled in Cleveland. As a whole it 
is a very intelligent looking body. The men 
are older than those elected to our General 
Conference. Our sister church believes in 
its older men for counsel and law-making. 
One-half the delegates are laymen. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, settled 
this question, and settled it rightly, long 
ago. ‘lhen, too, they have not shown any of 
that peculiar unwisdom which we have so 
signally displayed in drawing division 
lines between the laity and the minis- 
ters at the General Conference. The ques- 
tion of having the laymen seated by them- 
selves bas never been even mooted, as it 
never should have been with us. 

Tne Conference at Baltimore is likely to do 
better work for the church than was done at 
Cleveland for the reason that it is free to act 
upon questions of internal and domestic 
economy proper, and is not in the agitation 
and throes of problems which unhappily ab- 
sorb and control the sessions of our General 
Conference. With lay representation set- 
tled, with no “ woman question,” and, best 
of all, with very few elections to be made, 
the thought of the body now in session is 
concentrated upon tbose matters only which 
need attention. 

For instance, there is only one official ed- 
itor of a church paper —the editor of the 
Christian Advocate of Nashville — to be 
elected. The many other church papers are 
managed by jocal boards, by Annual Confer- 
ences, or by private owners. What a relief 
it would be, if only the editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York were elected at 
our General Uonference! And so it ought to 
be; but who will live long enough to behold 
this much-desired ch*nge and reform ? 
What an amount of politics would be taken 
out of our General Conference if only one 
official editor of our church papers were to 
be elected by our body! So few elections 
take place at the sessions of the General Con- 
ference of the Church South that — so we are 
informed by representative men of that 
church — the trail of the serpent of ecclesi- 
astical politics has never been seen. ‘ How 
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many Bishops will you elect?” we asked 
one of the older and strong men of this Von- 
ference. ‘‘ Two,” was his repiy. ‘Is there 
any Canvass by candidates forthe position ?”’ 
“ Not the slightest,” he said. ‘* What if it 
should be discovered that some one man was 
using his friends to make his election possi- 
ble?” we asked; and our informant an- 
swered, with emphasis: “If but the slight- 
est effort should be discovered on the part of 
any man bere to secure an election, it would 
kiil his chances with everybody. Election- 
eering for a position in the gilt of our Gen- 
eral Conterence is something that was never 
known among us.”’? How does that statement 
of fact compare with what every attendant 
at our General Conference at Cleveland was 
compelled to observe ? Oh, that both senti- 
ment and conviction might be evoked to 
save our church from the profound humilia- 
tion which it has suffered at recent sessions 
ot our General Uonterence! 

There is, thereforé, a striking contrast be- 
tween the aspirations and temper of the Bal- 
timore Conference and that which met at 
Cleveland. At Baltimore there is self-poise 
and self-restraint. At Cleveland there was a 
state of nervous excitement, tension and ex- 
pectation bordering upon hysteria. Balti- 
more is a quiet, conservative, self- possessed, 
religious assembly. Cleveland was a polit- 
ical and radical convention, met to discuss 
and carry great questions, and especially to 
divide the church spoils. Baltimore is more 
churchly, sober, religious. Cleveland was 
more dynamic, selfish and dialectic. if there 
are great debaters in the Baitimore Confer- 
ence, they have not yet appeared. The 
Buckleys, Kynetts, Littles, Lsonards, may 
be there, but we have not seen or heard them. 
And if there are great politicians in the Bal- 
timore Conference, we have not seen them. 
It is because the General Conference of our 
sister church devotes iteelf to the legitimate 
work which alone demands attention, that 
its session usually laste but twenty days. 

The first session, which was heid May 5, 
was an occasion of pathetic interest because 
the senior Bishop, Bishop Keener, at once 
asked, in a written statement which he read, 
to be relieved from official duties. His col- 
leagues,and indeed the entire Conference, 
were deeply affected as he read his request 
tor relief. The Sun.of Baltimore, in its ex- 
cellent report, thus describes the scene: — 


“ The effort seemed a great tax on him, for several 
times his voice faltered, his eyes filled with tears, 
and to support himself he leaned first on one side 
of the desk and then on the other. As he proceed- 
ed, reviewing in simple but touching words his 
relations with his feliow- Bishops and the members 
of the Conference, it was observed that a number 
of the Bishops wiped tears from their eyes. 
Throughout the hall delegates could be seen mach 
affected, while some were so deeply moved they 
could not restrain from giving outright evidence of 
their emotion. When Bishop Keener Haished read- 
ing one of the delegates began singiag the hymn, 
*Blest be the Tie tbat Binds.’ He was quickly 
joined by others, until the whole assembly had taken 
itup and the hall resounded with the words of the 
hymn. During its rendition Bishop Keener sat with 
bowed head and seemed much affected by the 
tribute of affection.” 

In his opening paragraph the Bishop said: 
“Dear Brethren: Please bear with me 
while I speak of things concerning myself. 
I have had the honor of being an itinerant 
Methodist preacher these fifty-six years 
past, and for half that time one of your gen- 
eral superintendents. I have been the sub- 
ject of great indulgence at your hands, and 
of many favors for which I wish now to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude.”’ Bishop Keener 
is greatly beloved and revered by his church. 
It is gratefully recognized that he has done 
an incomparably valuable work in directing 
the thought and life of the church during 
80 many years. He is one of the most genial 
and lovable of men. We were favored with 
a happy and memorable conversation with 
nim. Among otber things he told us of his 
strong love for Bishop Gilbert Haven. “ We 
differed upon everything,” he said, “ but 
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we came into the closest relations, espe- 
cially in Mexico, and I came to admire and 
love him very much.” At his own request 
he will be relieved from active official duties 
and responsibilities,and Bishop Wilson of 
Baltimore will become senior Bishop. How 
wise and fitting for this revered Bishop to 
appreciate his own infirmities and in this 
way to relieve himself, the Conference, and 
the church. 


THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 


Tne Episcopal Address, an able and impress- 
ive deliverance, was read by Bishop Har- 
grove. We have ouly space tor a tew of the 
more important paragraphs. In alluding to 
evangelism and the evangelistic spirit, it de- 
clared : — 

“The published records show that the work of 
evangelization, which has characterized oar itiner- 
ant system, continues without abatement. Our 
preachers are as consecrated aad faithfal and 
efficient as at any period in our past history... . 
The records show that the church is not reeeding, 
but advancing in its appointed work of evangeliza- 
tion and int eaccumulation of means and agencies 
for still more rapid progress.” 


The following deliverance upon the Ep- 
worth League is quite significant. It is not 
difficult to read much between the lines in 
these sentences: — 


“ Especially its corporate unity with the church 
is to be maintained and emphasized; aid loyalty to 
its usages, forms and iastitutions is 10 be fosterea. 
Awise parent seeks not to repress the vitality and 
activity of youth, but the rather to give judi.ious 
direction to its inherent forces,and render them 
tributary to the common interests and honbr of the 
family. And the highest quality of the young, that 
distinguished by the firat and largest promise ia the 
Decaiogue, is a proper regard to the authority to 
which nature and Providence have subjected them. 
. « » The experience of tour years will probably sug- 
gest some modifications in ite machinery. It is the 
opinion of some of its wisest adherents that its pub- 
lic assemblies should be strictly conformed to the 
organized divisions of our church rather then to 
geographical and political boundares. This your 
wisdom will éetermine, as weil as the value and ex- 
pedieacy of great international gatherings, which 
have become common, though not anticipated and 
provided for by law. If these are to becomes part 
of your pulicy, then ts is important that whe fre- 
quency, the constituency, the proper maintenance, 
and the legitimate prerogatives of such a body 
should be determined by competent authority.” 


Upon the subject of federation it is de- 
clared : — 

“The commission on Federation, provided for at 
your last ion, met a similar one from the meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Washington city, Janu- 
ary last, in a joint session, which proved barmo- 
nious, and was characterized by courtesy and hearty 
good will.” 


Concerning the work of the board of Bish- 
ops, and in its recommendations for the 
future it says, referring to the decease of 
Bishop Haygood : — 

“ Notwithstanding his death, we have, without 
undue tax upon us, been able to meet all the Anoual 
Conferences in this country and Mexico, and twice 
in the yuadrennium have visited Japan, China, and 
Brazil. We think, under all the conditions, that the 
work of administration can be effectively duue by 
the election of two additional Bishops by the Gen- 
eral Uonfere.ce.” 

With BishopKeener’s retirement, the board 
of Bishops only recommends that the num- 
ber of Bishops be kept at the standard al- 
ready fixed. This fact is significant, and 
should be weighed by those of our church 
who are infatuated with the notion of a 
diocesan episcopacy as over against our his- 
toric general superintendency which has 
proved so remarkably successful. 

On the evening of the opening day of the 
Conference there was a notable reception in 
the Armory, which was filled to overflowing, 
and happy and eloquent addresses were made 
by Bishop Wilson, Governor Lowndes and 
Bishop Hendrix. 

The second day was employed in complet- 
ing the organization and in appointing the 
important committees. We hope to remain 
a few days to study the proceedings, of 
which we intend to write further in anotber 
communication. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS 


March 01 to batth ! The gray and the blue, 
Shoald sr to shouiuer in comradeship true; 
S-ctionai spirit forgotten today, 

Where O11 G ory leads is the patriot’s way. 


March on to battle! While mingle the 
strains 
Ot “8S ac Spangied Banner” and “ Dixie’s”’ 
refrains, 
The North aud the South unite in one cry: 
For God and our country we'll fight and 
we'll die. 


March on to battle! You hear the sad moans 
From Ouba’s tair isle, where humanity 


gr ens. 
Your brave hearts will help, your arms will 
mate free. 
Ob! God nelp ) our struggles by land and by 
seal 


March on to battle, the brave and the true; 
Mingle the colors, the gray and the blue. 
Ooe banuer waves oO’er you, uaosullied and 


bright. 
You'll return it intriumph; you battle for 
rignt. 


The war clond will pass, and your work will 
be done — 

The battie tor freedom and mercy well won. 

Your children, revering your memory, will 


That tne noblest resalt of the glorious fray 


Is not the glad peace over Cuba’s fair isle — 
Though fruittui her fieids and peaceful her 


smije — 

Bat the heart-cheering fact that the blueand 
the gray 

Stood shoulder to ehoulder in battle array. 


Old feuds all forgotten; one purpose in all: 
To conquer or die at Columbia s call; 
No North and no South, no East and no 


West 
Divide us in factions—our land of the 
blest. 
— M. P. 8. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE 
IN THE OLD WORLD 
XXV 
PROF. W. T. DAVISON, D. D 


ANY circumstances have combined 
of late to fix the attention of theo- 
logians on the subject of 


OUR LORD'S KNOWLEDGE AS MAN. 


Readers of the HERALD have no doubt 
remarked in how many ways the Person, 
Teaching and Work of Ohrist Himself 
have been brought to the front during 
the last decade. The peculiarly difficult 
subject of His knowledge as God-man 
was certain to draw special attention, 
and the list of writers who have dealt 
with it during the last few months isa 
tolerably long one. The controversy 
over the criticism of the Old Testament 
involved some discussion of the subject, 
for our Lord’s authority was introduced 
— not very wisely, though with all good 
intent — as conclusive in one direction. 
But much more considerable waves of 
thought have caused the vessel of theo- 
logical speculation to drift in this direc- 
tion. Leaders like Oanon Gore in the 
Ohurch of England and Dr. Fairbairn 
among Nonconformists — not to speak of 
Martensen and Godet on the continent 
of Europe — have found a considerable 
following in their insistence upon the 
humanity of our Lord and the necessity 
for a “ self-emptying ” of the Divine 
Word in the Incarnation, if. the homan 
nature of Christ were to be accounted a 
reality. No partof this discussion is 
more important than that which con- 
cerns Ohrist’s. knowledge, and so from 
various sides the pathways have been 
found to converge upon this point.” 

One could have wished it‘were nots. 
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A reverent disciple of Christ who cries 
with Thomas “* My Lord and my God! ” 
shrinks from investigation into a subject 
which he knows is beyond him. He is 
ashamed and afraid of any attempt to see 
in the sacred Hands the print of the naile 
or to put forth the fioger of inquiry 
where he knows the attitude of auora- 
tion is more becoming. But we are not 
allowed to choose. Skeptics from with- 
out are ready to cry that Ohrist can no 
longer be considered infallible, and some 
believers from within have shown them- 
selves ready to accept the position, or at 
least so closely to limit the extent of our 
Lord’s knowledge that He can only be 
viewed as possessing what was within 
the reach of a prophet highly endowed 
with spiritual discernment. On the other 
hand, orthodox divines, shocked at words 
which to them are little less than blas- 
phemonus, have replied by reiterating the 
opinions of many church Fathers, and 
assert that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion necessarily implies that our Lord 
lived, even from childhood, in the full ex- 
ercise of Divine omniscience, and that at 
every moment of His earthly life He, in 
the fullest sense of the words, knew a)! 
things. 

The “ Dissertations” with which 
Oanon Gore followed up his Bampton 
Lectures contained a long and able mon- 
ograph on this subject, with a catena of 
patristic opinions. The Church Quarterly 
Review, which had already put forth 
two able articles on the subject, criti- 
cised Gore’s position severely. On the 
other side Rev. H. G. Powell, an Anglican 
clergyman, defended orthodox doctrine, 
in a vigorous but not altogether judicious 
fashion, in an elaborate work entitled 
“The Principle of the Incarnation.” 
This was hardly more acceptable with 
the church organ, at least so far as the 
grounds of the author’s argument were 
concerned. Canon Mason discoursed on 
the subject in his‘ Bishop Paddock Lect- 
ures ’’ on your side of the Atlantic, but 
he seems to have given offence — in the 
theological sense — to many, both among 
his hearers and his readers. Finally, 
within the last month a Presbyterian 
minister, Rev. W. Adamson, has re- 
opened the whole subject in a very inter- 
esting though hardly satisfactory volume 
entitled ‘‘ Studies in the Mind in Christ.” 
He rejects, after very slight discussion, 
the view that Christ was omniscient; and, 
while apparently himself believing in the 
main in our Lord’s infallibility, he does 
not hesitate to say that the combination 
of powers which Christ possessed was 
no preventive against error; he is con- 
tent to leave it an open question whether 
Christ did make mistakes such as lapses 
of memory, while our Lord’s use of the 
Old Testament, though marked by mar- 
velous spiritual insight, is only such as 
a good and intelligent man might dis- 
play, so far as an actual knowledge is 
concerned. Mr. Adamson institutes very 
careful examination into the details of 
the Gospel records, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the only respect in which 
Christ differed from ourselves so far as 
knowledge is concerned was in His con- 
sciousness of His own divinity. 

The difficulty of the whole subject is 


suggested by this brief account of a few. 


recent publications dealing with it. In 
none of the writers referred tois there 
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any approach to that over confident 
discussion of 


OUR LORD s “ CONSCIOUSNESS”? 


whioh is so repellent in rationalists of a 
certain school. The dogmatism of the 
theologian is mild compared with that of 
the rationalist when he once begins to 
lay down the law, and one need not go 
far to find critics who can pronounce 
with infallible jadgment upon our Lord’s 
fallibility, and who, out of the scanty 
records of the Gospels, are prepared to 
build up a complete theory upon a sub- 
ject concerning which those records are 
almost entirely silent — the history of 
our Lord’s consciousness of His own 
Messiahbship. Leaving all such critics 
on one side — the “ left ” side, to which 
they belong — it still becomes difficult if 
not impossible to lay down principles 
which enable ns to decide among those 
who belong to the “right” or more 
conservative school. On the one hand, 
a thoughtful and devout believer would 
surely be prepared to concede to Canon 
Gore that the measure of knuwledge 
possessed by the Incarnate Son must not 
be sach as to be “ incompatible with a 
truly human experience.” It is a'part 
of the catholic faith that in the One Per- 
son of Ohrist there were two natures, 
the one as truly human as the other was 
truly Divine, and that the Son of God in 
taking upon Him our nature took it 
‘* under properly human conditions, that 
is to say also under properly human lim- 
itations.” A considerable measure of 
sympathy, also, will be felt with Oanon 
Gore when he objects that the decisions 
of the Oouncil of Ohalcedon left the 
church with little more than a statement 
of the “ juxtaposition ”’ of the two natures 
—in this instance, of omniscience and 
human ignorance set side by side, with- 
out any explanation of the relation be- 
tween them. 

Explanation! But there lies the diffi- 
culty; who can wisely use the term 
explanation in relation to such a mys- 
tery ? Gore is, of course, too wise and 
too reverent to attempt any definition 
of the incomprehensible, but he thinks 
that Christian thought is compelled to 
go somewhat further in the direction of 
“gelf-emptying”’ on the part of the 
Eternal Word, and he argues that there 
must have been a voluntary self-limita- 
tion in the laying aside of omniscience, 
if the Incarnation is to be viewed asa 
reality. Here, however, very much 
depends on phraseology. Oanon Gore 
uses more than once the term “ abandon- 
ment,” and nothing short of this ex- 
presses his full meaning. He holds that 
by a voluntary act Divine knowledge 
was surrendered by the Son of God asa 
part of the glory He was content to give 
up for the sake of man. Bat here two 
difficulties arise. One is doctrinal, inas- 
much as the surrender of this essential 
attribute of divinity is hardly consistent 
with the “‘ perfect God”’ as well as “ per- 
fect Man” of the creeds. The other is 
exegetical, since such reducing of the 
Divine nature in Christ to the very level 
of the human in respect of knowledge, 
does not satisfy the conditions of Script- 
ure statements; such passages, for 
example, as Matt. 11: 27;. John 2; 25; 
3: 12, etc. If those who.belieye,in the 
divinity of Christ are prepared, with 
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some of the writers we have named, to 
surrender His divinity in the region of 
knowledge and allow to Him only a 
remarkable degree of such knowledge as 
is attainable by mere man under the 
influence of the Spirit of God, they will 
find it a difficult thing to maintain that 
in other respects He is “‘ very God of 
very God.” If, as Mr. Adamson says, He 
was as regards knowledge in all things 
made like unto His brethren, save and 
except His consciousness of His own 
divinity — an inconceivable position — 
then the way is prepared for writers of 
the school of Channing and Martineau to 
say, That is what we have been con- 
tending for all along; you are with us, 
except in the one incredible and un- 
necessary addition to our creed that the 
exceptionally inspired teacher Jesus of 
Nazareth was God Incarnate. 

On the other hand, many devout stu- 
dents of the Gospels must have felt 
themselves to be dissatisfied with the 
orthodox position as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed. As we watch our Lord passing 
through childhood and from childhood 
to manhood, then moving among His 
disciples, His opponents and the multi- 
tude, asking questions, expressing sur- 
prise, disappointment, perplexity, and 
once at least acknowledging ignorance, 
it is impossible to concsive that the 
Being here deseribed saw at every mo- 
ment the whole of the past, present and 
future open to His gaze with the omnis- 
cience of the Godhead. Such a supposi- 
tion reduces the Gospel story to what 
Bishop Westcott calls a ‘ docetic dra- 
ma,’’ or another writer (less reverently ), 
‘*a piece of instructive acting.”” Doubt- 
less Christ did sometimes ask questions 
for the sake of His hearers, not Himself, 
when “He Himself knew what He 
would do.’”’ But this explanation does not 
always serve, and it is the conditions of 
a whole series of narratives that have to 
be met, not those of a single incident 
or two. The Evangelists portray with 
marvelous skill — evincing a more than 
human ability and delicacy of touch — 
a veritable manhood inhabited by the 
Eternal Word, and one of the conditions 
of any satisfactory theory of Ohrist’s 
knowledge is that it must be in harmony 
with this representation. And when Mr. 
Powell and others describe Divine om- 
niscience as so different in kind from 
human knowledge that it was possible 
for both to co-exist in the same Person 
without any mutual influence, so that 
Christ could as a child advance in wis- 
dom and as a man be ignorant of the 
day and hour of judgment. while all the 
time He not only possessed but exercised 
Divine omniscience which was not 
‘* communicated ’’ to His human nature, 
we feel that we are in the region of 
phantasms, not of realities. On such a 
supposition Incarnation, the blending 
indissolubly but unconfusedly of two 
natures in one Person, becomes either 
an impossibility or acunuingly devised 
fable. 

Does not 


THE SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY, 


so far as it can be expressed in human 
words and can be apprehended by hu- 
man thought, lie in the distinction which 
should be drawn between the possession 
and exercise of certain faculties? It is 
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comparatively easy to understand this in 
the case of omnipotence, since power may 
be possessed without being put forth. 
The case of knowledge is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Yet even among men it is pos- 
sible, say for a father in relation to his 
children or a teacher in relation to his 
scholars, by a deliberate exercise of will 
to place himself on a level with those 
whom he desires to help, and to shut out 
from his mind knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, that he may the more effectually 
enter into the very thoughts of his sim- 
ple and uninstructed hearers. Whole 
areas of knowledge lie in the mind of the 
scholar in the background of conscious- 
ness; he does not, cannot, abandon 
knowledge which is for bim an inalien- 
able possession, but to all intents and 
purposes for the time he has it not. 
Yet its very presence in the background 
exercises an indirect inflaence upon the 
style and language of his teaching. This 
is an imperfect illustration and carries 
us but a little way towards the compre- 
hension of such a mystery as the coex- 
istence of Divine and haman knowledge 
in the God-man. But it is perhaps 
enough to give us a glimpse of the direc- 
tion in which the trath lies. At least it 
may be said that some such representa- 
tion is necessary to account for all the 
facts of the Gospel narratives, those 
which imply knowledge which is more 
than superhuman, nothing less than 
Divine, on the one hand, and indications 
on the other hand that the life which 
Jesus lived was veritably human, and so 
far as knowledge was concerned, com- 
passed with human limitations. 

The subject deserves renewed and 
reverent study. So long as the spirit of 
the inquirer is devout and the lines of 
the great catholic creeds are observed, 
study can only do good. Ignorant and sin- 
ful man must, indeed, always beware how 
he speaks upon a theme which is clearly 
beyond his ken. But entire silence is 
impossible when on the one hand it is 
being asserted that He who is the Truth 
could make mistakes, and on the other 
that if Christ were indeed the incarnate 
Son of God He must at every moment of 
His life have possessed full knowledge of 
all science, all history and all contem- 
porary events; that He lived continually 
in the blazing light of omniscience con- 
cerning past, present and future. Those 
who have learned most of the Lord Jesus 
Christ by the experience of a devoted 
life will be the last to believe that He 
could err, yet they will be the first to 
acknowledge that it would be character- 
istic of our Lord’s supreme self-sacrific- 
ing love to forego all majesty, all power 
and all knowledge that would interfere 
with His being in all points made like 
unto His brethren yet without sin, and, 
through this Divine condescension, 
working out eternal salvation for them. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 


Sometimes the malaria of skepticism may 
touch even the pulpit. When I look over 
the pulpit records in the newspapers Mon- 
day mornings and read some of the utter- 
ances found therein, | am reminded of the 
story of a certain young wife. Her husband 
bought her an account book and asked her 
to keep in it a record of the household ex- 
penses. Some time later he was examining 
this book and fcund an entry repeated a 
number of times, of “G. K. W.” He could 
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make nothing of it, and asked his wife for an 
explanation. She replied that the letters 
stood for “ Goodness knows what.” And so 
it is with some of these pulpit utterances. 
Goodness knows what they mean. ~ Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE NEGRO RACE 


HE following is the reply of Secre- 
tary J. W. Hamilton, D. D., to Dr. 
I. B. Scott, editor of the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, in regard to his 
statement, which has now become fa- 
mous, that ‘‘ he believed the colored man 
was better off before the war than 
since.”’ 

My DEAR BROTHER: On my return to the 
office from the New England Conference I 
find your letter of the 10ih and also the 
clipping which you sent me. The matter to 
which the clipping refers has bsen calied to 
my attention by a great many different per- 
sons who have received as many different 
reports as they have seen newspapers report - 
ing it. The s:atement in the clipping which 
you have enclosed is so different from that 
printed in the New York papers —at least 
those of them which I saw —that I could af- 
ford to let the reporters settle it among 
themselves. But I am always ready to cor- 
rect any mistakes which I have made, or to 
oblige my friends by correcting any untfort- 
unate impressions they may have concern- 
ing statements which I am reported to have 
made. 

The whole tenor of the address to the New 
York Conference was in the interest of the 
black race, as any one would believe who has 
known ms; but I was dealing with the sta- 
tistics taken from the United States census, 
and which were: published in the first article 
in the Christian Educator tor December and 
January. The statistics were as follows: ‘1. 
The colored element is more criminal than 
any other in our population. 2. From 1880 
to 1890 there was an increase of 33'4 per cant. 
in the ratio of colored criminals to colored 
population. 3. While 57 per cent.of the 
colored population are illiterate, only 54 per 
cent. of colored criminals are illiterate. 4. 
The ratioof Negro prisoners and of Negro 
paupers to Negro population is very much 
higher in the Northern than in the Southern 
States.” After giving the statistics, I said 
that the care for the condition of the black 
people as a whole was infinitely better before 
the war than it is today, and l added that 
the black people themselves are worse today 
asa wholethan when they were slaves, but 
that no one, therefore, thinks of returning 
them to slavery again. 

The Conference was crowded for time, and 
I did not go on to comment further upon 
the statistics or to account for them 
as I have done in the article in the 
Educator, and I can see how my 
last statement was liable to be misunder- 
stood. Evidently 1 was misunderstood, for 
a brother who was present, himself a black 
man, arose and said he wanted to enter his 
protest against the statement made by the 
Secretary — that the black people were worse 
off today than when they were slaves. | 
immediately replied to him in the hearing of 
all, calling the brother by name, ‘‘ We would 
agree perfectly as to that statement.” I 
could agree to what he said, after all I had 
said, for liberty is always better than 
slavery. 

1 have no question in my mind but that 
the white people are responsible in a very 
large degree for the criminal relations of the 
new generation of the black people; I am 
equally confident that the criminal statistics 
of the black people do not correctly report 
the actual crimes —they are greatly exagger- 
ated. I believe, as I have said from one end 
of this country to the other, that the black 
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man has no fair chance before the law, either 
in the South or the North. Nevertheless, 
the environment of the black people (in- 
cluding the criminal conditions, open sa- 
loons, lotteries, pawn shops, etc.), their 
treatment by the white people and the actual 
eonduct of the new generation of Negroes, 
are all matters of serious moment and must 
occasion constant alarm. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. W. HAMILTON. 


A RUN INTO DIXIE 
REV. W. T. PERRIN. 


N invitation to deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon and annual ad- 
dress at Olaflin University was the sum- 
mons. For three beautifully cool and 
clear days we tarried in Washington. 
Extravagant descriptions which we had 
heard of the new Congressional Library 
were not exaggerations. Few buildings 
more elegant in architecture or superb in 
decoration can be found on this con- 
tinent or any other. For the Capitol we 
secured one of the best guides, and were 
so fortunate as to be present when the 
Supreme Oourt solemnly assembled in 
their robes of office, under the leader- 
ship of Chief Justice Fuller. At his left 
sat Gray, our Massachusetts giant. We 
shook hands with our honored Milburn, 
the eloquent blind chaplain. In the 
Senate Uhamber Teller of Colorado at 
much length aired his grievance that the 
Ouban Government had not been rec- 
ognized. He graciously allowed many 
interruptions, and gave us opportunity 
to hear Chandler, Foraker, Tillman, and 
others. Platt of New York attracted 
curious eyes. The aged Morrill of Ver- 
mont is much revered. None is more 
respected and surer to be on the right 
side than Geo. F. Hoar of Massachu- 
setts. In the House of Representatives 
Speaker Rved looked colossal. There 
was much confusion when Reed gave 
place temporarily to another chairman. 
Repeated raps of the gavel and pathetic 
appeals to observe order availed only 
for a short period at a time. 

President McKinley was too busy to 
hold public receptions. How wonder- 
fully he has grown in public esteem dur- 
ing these history-making days! We 
met Secretary Long as he was walking 
up to the White House in the most un- 
pretentious manner. Indeed, we were 
everywhere impressed with the demo- 
cratic simplicity observed at our capital. 
We expressed to Secretary Long the 
earnest hope that he might be with us 
at the quarter-centennial of Boston 
University. He will come, we are con- 
fident, if the Spaniards do not prevent! 

We went the usual rounds. In the 
Treasury Building we received special 
attentions from an excellent Methodist 
lady who is an expert in the burnt money 
department. Under suitable oversight 
Mrs. Perrin cut in two one hundred one- 
dollar bills! Whata pity! But in that 
room .they spoil a million dollars on the 
average every day. 

What spots for inspiration are the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, and 
Mount Vernon! At the latter place we 
were pleased to find growing very hope- 
fully the little elm which is a slip 
from the Washington Elm at Oambridge, 
sent by Miss Alice Longfellow and 
planted by Mrs. Oleveland. From the 
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top of the Washington Monument we 
caught a glimpse of our famous Amer- 
ican University, likely to hold an ever 
larger place in the public eye. 


CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY, 


however, and not Washington, was the 
Mecca of our pilgrimage. At the un- 
seemly hour of 540 A mM we left our 
train. It was not too early for President 
Danton, who greeted us as we stepped 
from the platform of the car. In fact, 
he is ever on the alert and ready for 
what comes. Claflin has in its president 
a leader of immeasurable valus. Oalm, 
patient, judicious, indefatigable, conse- 
crated, with unstinted devotion he 
labors night and day for the institution. 
His excellent wife, unlike bim in many 
respecte, but thoroughly accomplished 
and versatile, grandly supplements him. 
They are alike in their unsparing seif- 
sacrifice for Olafiin. Toit they are giv- 
ing their lives. They are supported by 
a noble band of helpers from the North 
and a well-equipped corps of colored 
instructors. This is as it should be. 
The institution needs both sorts. We 
spent nearly a weex upon the campus, 
attended examinations, an oratorical 
contest, and she rendering of the Oan- 
tata of Esther, inspected the Manual 
Training building and the Matthew 
Simpson Memorial Oottage, and ob- 
tained an insight into the general work- 
ing of the school. We were delighted 
with the excellent deportment of the 
students and the atmosphere of earnest- 
ness which was everywhere felt. The 
colored young people come to Olaflin 
not to engage in mischief, not to play 
ball, but to get an education. And good 
work is done. While the term “ uni- 
versity ’’ designates rather an aspiration 
than a reality, yet the last year seven- 
teen students were taking the college 
course, from which two very bright stu- 
dents have jast been graduated. The to- 
tal number of students was 663, of whom 
fifty-four were in the college prepara- 
tory course, thirty-nine in the normal, 
and eighty in the higher English. The 
influence of this institution is felt all 
over South Oarolina and in other parts 
of the South, and will be increasingly 
potent for good. The name of “ Olaflin”’ 
is linked with many a good thing, and 
this institution will be a splendid family 
memorial of growing lustre as uhe gen- 
erations come and go. 

What pleased us immensely at Claflin 
was the magnificent spirit of self-help. 
A crisis came two years ago. Up to that 
time Olafiin was in close alliance with 
the State College. Finances were un- 
usually easy for a Methodist school. 
Our General Conference voted against 
State appropriations for denominational 
schools. South Carolina was ready, too. 
By that separation some one hundred 
acres of land, the industrial plant, and 
$16,000 annual income were severed 
from the University. But the outcome 
has been satisfactory, and great relief 
has been felt from entangling alliances. 
In particular the spirit of self-help has 
shone forth gloriously. Look at these 
facts: The new part of the main build- 
ing (brick) was built, under proper su- 
pervision, by the labor of students, who 
received moderate compensation. The 
inside work on the chapel, inclading the 
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making of the settees, was wholly done 
by students. The Manual Training 
building was erected by students, as 
were the girls’ dormitory and the Mat- 
thew Simpson Memorial Home. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society ob- 
tained in this way an excellent Home at 
small expense. This Home is a much- 
prized adjunct to the University. The 
very best girls are happy to receive its 
training. It is a perennial fountain of 
blessing to the home life of the people. 
In the summer of 1897 the students 
raised $1,000 for the building fund, to 
which the South Oarolina Oonference 
added $1,500. Meanwhile the Olaflin 
quintet were in the North singing up an 
interest and gathering in several hun- 
dred dollars. Such heroic self-helpers 
deserve generous aid from others. 

On account of the separation Olafiin 
was left in desperate straits. To com- 
plete the main building $20,000 is needed 
exceedingly; $7,000 for a library, $2,000 
for a dormitory for boys. The present 
library building is simply ridiculous in 
its inadequacy. The library of Dr. 
Brodbeck has arrived in good condition, 
but where to place it is the problem. 
Strange feelings came over us as we 
looked upon the cases which contained 
it. Four months ago how incredible 
would have been to us the prophecy of 
such ascene. Surely we know not what 
a day may bring forth! It is pleasant to 
think of the good these books will be 
doing, where such books are not plenti- 
ful. It was pathetic to hear Mrs. Mead, 
the librarian, tell how she was compelled 
to drive away the eager students be- 
cause of wholly insufficient accommoda- 
tions. Fifty dollars will pay a student's 
expenses for the school year. 

As it was Commencement week we 
had the pleasure of meeting several pre- 
siding elders — Revs. 0. O. Jacobs of the 
Charleston District, J. L. Grice of the 
Orangeburg District, Dr. J. E. Wilson of 
the Fiorence District —and quite a num- 
ber of pastors. Many of these we sub- 
jected to a catechetical examination, and 
were pleased to find them on the whole 
quite hopeful. The poverty and igno- 
rance of the colored people are deplor- 
able. The political situation is almost in- 
tolerable. The colored voters are prac- 
tically disfranchised. The * Jim-Crow ”’ 
car issoon to be introduced into South 
Carolina as it has been into nearly every 
other Southern State. Bat the colored 
people are gradually accumulating prop- 
erty. They are “stark-mad’’ on the 
subject of education, as a colored preach- 
er declares. Above all, they have hope 
in God and propose to bide their time, 
firmly believing that industry, educa- 
tion and character will win, as they are 
now winning among the better class of 
the whites. The poor whites, who are 
stirred with jealousy by the success of 
the Negroes, are now making the 
trouble. God will vindicate His own. 
Meanwhile the Negro must be educated 
and trained in Christian character. A 
revival at Olaflin, like that of this last 
winter, when 143 were converted and 
then carefully nurtured by the most sys- 
tematic pastoral care under the leader- 
ship of Miss Penfield, a godly, sensible 
woman from Ohio, means for the South- 
land blessings immeasurable. 

Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND PREACHERS 
ABROAD 


“ 8T. ANGELOS.” 


BROAD,” in this letter, means 

across the continent, and not 
across the ocean. The New Enagland 
preachers are Revs. Olark Orawford and 
R. L. Bruce, the one the pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Pasadena, and the other the pastor of 
the new Lincoln Avenue Church of the 
same fair city, which was built by the 
First Church, and the charter members 
of which were, until the day of its open- 
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REV. CLARK CRAWFORD 


ing (April 17), members of the First 
Church. Mr. Crawford was of the New 
England Southern Oonference, and Mr. 
Bruce of the Vermont. The former 
came direct from Mathewson St., Prov- 
idence, to the First Ohurch, Pasadena, 
five years ago next autumn; the latter 
served in Helena, Montana, having come 
there from St. Albans, Vt., on account of 
his wife’s health, and later from Mon- 
tana to Oalifornia for the same reason. 
Each was successful in preceding charg- 
es; Mr. Crawford has been successful at 
First Oburch, Pasadena, and Mr. Bruce 
is sure to be at Lincoln Ave. 

The history of this new church is 
worthy of mention. Pasadena is a city 
of elegant homes, of no saloons, of superb 
hotels, of magnificent outlook, of cult- 
ure, refinement, morals and religion. It 
is one of the Meccas of Southern Oali- 
fornia, to which Eastern tourists flock as 
doves to their windows. Its First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church society is strong, 
vigorous, virile, spiritual, a church of 
frequent old-time revivals, of growth 
and of power. It has a strong Sunday- 
school, genuine Methodist class-meet- 
ings, a helpful Epworth League, and 
there are people in it, including its 
choir, who say on occasion ‘“‘ Amen! ” 
loud enough to be heard. The location 
of their property is good, but they need 
anew church. The need is urgent. A 
year ago they planned to build one, but 
presto! some one had a happy thought. 
Why not wait and let the mother church 
worship for a time longer in the old 
house, meanwhile selecting a lot in an 
unoccupied part of the city, build apon 
it a new temple, and set up such of the 
children in church housekeeping as 
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would be inclined to unite with the new 
organization. It was believed this would 
strengthen Methodism in the city, and 
would be for the glory of God. The 
other course would have been a little 
more human. Not many pastors feel it 
to be a means of grace to part witha 
couple of hundred members at once, and 
not many church societies have the grace 
to consent to such wholesale depletion, 
and to aid it by personal contributions. 
Bat pastor and church by the grace of 
God and with the advice of Bishop New- 
man and Presiding Elder Green were 
equal to the task. They were united. 
Tney were enthusiastic. An eligible lo- 
cation was obtained, admirable lots se- 
cured, tasteful plans selected, and, good 
subscriptions having been made, the 
work was begun. The lots are at the 
intersection of Lincoln and North Orange 
Grove Avenues. The house, as is seen 
by the cut,is pleasing and attractive. 
Within, it is especially so. The walls 
have a harmonious tint; the circular 
quartered-oak pews suggest comfort ; 
ample provision is made for the auxil- 
iary work of the charcb, Sunday-school, 
Epworth League, ladies’ societies, etc.; 
und the pipe organ, manufactured in Los 
Angeles at a cost of $2,070, isa delight. 
The windows, also, should have men- 
tion. They are memorial, beautiful, at- 
tractive — choice gifts from friends, in- 
clading the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
First Ohurch. The whole property with 
furnishings cost over $13,000. When 
Bishop McOabe was on the coast in Feb- 
ruary he preached in First Oharch, and 
raised $5,000 toward the enterprise, 
which leaves but $2,000 unprovided. 

Tae dedication of the church will not 
occur until September, but it was opened 
for services on Sunday, April 17, when 
Mr. Bruce, who is to supply ite pulpit 
until Oonference, preached a most 
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of praise is due Mr. Orawford for what 
he has been permitted to do, and con- 
gratulations are extended to Mr. Bruce 
for the possibilities which lie before him, 
while the two churches, mother and 
daughter, are worthy of unstinted com- 
mendation. Readers of ZIon’s HERALD 
will be glad to look not only ou the 











REV. R. L. BRUCE 


exterior of the church, but on the faces 
of the two New England ministers vitally 
concerned in the enterprise. The name 
of the new charch is suggastive — “* Lin- 
coln Ave.”’ 


_ * 


Pasadena has had at its beautiful Hotel 
Green, among ite honored guests during 
the winter, Principal Bragdon and wife. 
It was their third winter here. Professor 
Bragdon is widely traveled. He knows 
where to find a good climate, a good 
hotel, and other good things, while he 





LINCOLN AVENUE CHURCH, PASADENA, CAL. 


appropriate sermon from, * This is none 
other than the house of God; this is the 
gate of heaven,” and in the afternoon a 
service was held in which the pastor of 
the mother church, with other city 
pastors, took prominent part. 

Such an enterprise, started and con- 
ducted as this has been, is quite out of 
the ordinary. It has 225 charter mem- 
bers and probationers transferred from 
First Church, but that church has over 
900 left and will not languish. A meed 


himself is always full of good cheer. On 
the day of this writing (April 18) they 
turn their faces New England- ward, but 
hope to come, as a great many friends 
ee they will, West again. mote 
t be! 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





ees dead leaves the little Mayflower 

e8 

Its green-sheathed buds held down till 
flowering time, 


So trustful heart in peace abides 
Waiting its spring, its fragrant, joyful 


— Rev. Louise 8. Baker. 
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THE FAMILY 


AFTER MANY DAYS 





“ Oast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 


The land was still, the skies were gray 
with Say 
Into the soft brown earth the seed she 


cast. 
‘Oh, soon,” she cried, “ will come the time 
of reaping, 
The golden time, when clouds and tears 
are t. 
Then came a whisper through the autumn 


haze, — 
** Yea, thou shalt find it after many days.” 


Hour after hour she marks the fitful 
gleaming 
ot — shining through the cloudy 
rift; 
Hour after hour she lingers, idly dream- 


ng 
= see the rain fall and the dead leaves 
rift. 
‘* Oh, for some small green signs of life! ” she 


prays. 
“Have I not watched and waited many 
days?” 


At early morning, chilled and ead, she 
hearkens 

To stormy winds that through the pop- 
lars blow. 

Far over hill and plain the heaven dark- 


ens — 
Her field is covered with a shroud of 


snow. 
*“‘Ab! Lord,” she sighs, “are these Thy 
loving ways?” 
He answers, ‘‘ Spake 1] not of many days?” 


The snowdrop blooms; the purple violet 
giistens 
Oa beds of moss, that take the sparkling 
showers. 
Half cheered, half doubting yet, she strays 
and listens 
To finches singing to the shy young 


owers. 
A little longer still His love delays 
The prom blessing —‘“‘after many 
days.”’ 


“* Ob, happy world,” she cries, “the sun is 
shining! 

Above the soil I see the springing green: 

I could not trust His word without repin- 


ing; 
1 could not weit in peace for things 
unseen. 
Forgive me, Lord! My soul is full of 


praise, 
My doubting heart prolonged Thy ‘ many 
days.’ ” 
— Author Unknown. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


With the resistiess might of spring, 
That from dark winter’s bondage breaks, 
‘Through fear and doubting let us wing 
Into the light God’s service makes! 
The world were easy to redeem 
Would Faith dare do what Love dare 


dream! 
— E. B. Betham. 
* 


. 7 


We put our own limit to the blessings 
we receive. All that we will wisely use 
all that we are capable of receiving and 
to God gives to us. — F. N. Peloubet, 


Forbear; give up a little; take less 
than belongs to you; endure more than 
should be put upon you. Make allow- 
ance for another’s judgment of the case; 
differing in constitution, circumstances 
and interests, we shall often decide dif- 
ferently about the justice and integrity 
of things; and mutual concessions alone 
can heal the breaches and bridge over 
the chasms between us, while quick re- 
sentment and stiff maintenance of our 

tion will breed endless dispute and 

itterness. — C. A. Bartol, D. D. 


The true test of a sailing craft is its 
ability to keep the sea in bad weather. 
Many small boats are unable to endure 
an ordeal. The true test of a O 
eee 2 Oe ee It ~~ iw 
stand rough tossing on 8 ocean. 
There are altogether too many fair- 
weather Christians, the kind, for exam- 


i 
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ple, who venture out to prayer- meeting 
only when zephyrs blow and the sky is 
serene. But sometimes Galilee roughens, 
when the Master is to be sought not in 
quiet harbors, but out apon the surges. 
The soul that has the hardihood to brave 
the worst of natural or spiritual weather 
is the spirit that God honors, to which 
comes the consolation of final and com- 
plete peace. — N. Y. Observer. 

Sometimes I compare the troubles we 
have to undergo in the course of a year 
to a great bundle of fagots, far too large 
for us to lift. Bat God does not require 
us to carry the whole at once. He mer- 
cifully unties the bundles, and gives us 
first one stick, which we are abla tocarry 
today, and then another, which we are 
able to carry tomorrow, andsoon. This 
we might easily manage if we would only 
take the burden appointed for each day; 
but we choose to increase our trouble by 
carrying yesterday’s stick over again to- 
day, and adding tomorrow’s burden to 
our load before we are required to bear 
it. — John Newton. 

* ” . 

Who is right, Shylock or David? Life 
is antagonism, Shylock said. Life is be- 
ing, enjoying, enduring, suffering, think- 
ing, achieving, believing, loving, seeing 
God and getting Christ, said David. Da- 
vid is right. Lite is not so much exclu- 
sion as inclusion. And as the horizon 
holds hill, valley, hamlet, solitude, wood- 
land, sunrise and sunset, home with little 
children and God’s quiet acre — so life 
contains — ourselves, from the mere joy 
of living, through loving, up to the mighty 
joy of holding God by the right hand so 
we shall not be mov This is David’s 
amazing estimate; and it assures the 
spirit, answers our deepest need, gives 
wings and might, courage and conquest; 
and calms our unrest 


* Like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


-—— WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, D. D., in “‘ The 
Poet’s Poet and Other Essays.” 


God looks up at us from every sweet 
flower that blooms. The beauty that 
fills our earth is a pledge to us of God’s 
thought and love for us. We all know 
the familiar story of the t traveler 
who was saved from perishing on the 
desert where he had fallen, faint and 
famishing for water, by seeing a little 

of green moss peeping up out of 

e hot sand. This gleam of life assured 
him that God must be near, thus —s 
new hope into his heart, and giving him 
stren: to rise and one on until he 
found water. Every plant or flower 
should remind us of God, make us rever- 
ent. A writer says : — 


“ We are not left of God 
So long as a rose blooms at our window- 


pane; 
So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 
Calls forth the early violets from the sod. 
If but a wild brier by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again, 
Seeing its life we may forget our pain 
Of umbelief. Who brings forth life but God ? 
He stains with tender tint the lily’s lip; 
Feeds with incessant care the insect crew; 
Drops honey for the wandering bee to sip 
In a white chalice set with pearls of dew. 
The glow-worm hath ite lamp; the firefly’s 


light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night.” 
— J. R. Miller, D. D. 


* 
* . 


There are two extremes in men’s views 
of death. One is to make too little of it; 
the other is to make too much of it. Let 
us do neither. If Ohrist has abolished 
death, and if there is a permanent mean- 
ing in His words to Martha, “‘ Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die,”’ there is —— = _~ 
even or anticipat- 
ing it actit we fived and died amid the 
shadows of a pagan world. Yet, when 
we think from what it us, and 
to what it introduces what it will 
mean for the human soul ite naked- 
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ness and feebleness to appear before 
God, and what a tremendous thing it will 
be presently to receive at the Judge’s 
hand all the things that we have done in 
the body here, there is something aimost 
appalling in the ever-nearing approach 
of the divine messenger. Even St Paul, 
who sings his majestic pean over it, 
does not scruple to speak of it as an en- 
emy to be overcome; but he adds for our 
consolation that it is the last enemy we 
shall ever have to meet, and that we 
shall not meet it alone. The holiness of 
God, the inevitableness of jadgment, the 
end of opportunity, are tremendous real- 
ities. But against them al] we have this 
triumphant challenge: ‘‘ If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” After all, the 
secret of secrets is to sanctify the Lord 
God in our hearts, and to look out from 
the pavilion of His indwelling presence 
on the gathering waterfloods and the 
boisterous river. He rewards faith with 
perfect peace, and to the soul that looks 
to Him Ha tenderly whispers, “‘ I am thy 
salvation.’’ — Bishop Thorold. 


FAMILY KINDNESS 
MARY R. P. HATOH. 


66 OU don’t keep no girl, Mis’ 
Brown,” says Mis’ Bradford to 
me the other day, “‘ no more’n I do.”’ 

** No,” says I, “I don’t. I hain’t tough 
enough. I tried it, but when I've kep’ a 
girlit most always makes me sick. A 
girl needs so much seein’ to an’ waitin’ 
on. They don’t know where to find 
things, an’ you hev to jump up and find 
um, an’ then they don’t take hold handy, 
like enough, an’ you hev to show um 
how. They need a sight of entertainin’ 
80 they won’t be lonesome an’ homesick. 
One way an’ another it’s too much for 
me, an’ I’ve give it up. Sence Alice 
growed up she and I do all we hev to 
do, an’ do it easy.” 

“I wish Lucy was as capable as Alice, 
but she hain’t,” says Mis’ Bradford. 
“There ain’t no denyin’ of it, Mis’ 
Brown, she’s turrible lazy an’ slack. 
She’ll lay abed till the cows come home, 
an’ when she dooz git up she don’t take 
hold as a girl had ought to. I don’t see 
who she takes after.’’ 

I could hev told Mis’ Bradford, but I 
didn’t. I’ve known her ever sence she 
was Mary Ann Walker, an’ she was full 
as shiftless as Lucy is. But sbe’s smart 
to work now, she an’ Lias, too. 

Of course I didn’t say nothin’ of the 
kind to Mis’ Bradford. Ali I said was: 
“T don’t think Lucy feels well. She 
looks kinder saller, jest as if she need- 
ed something strengthenin’.”’ ° 

** She’s well enough,”’ says Mis’ Brad- 
ford, short as pie-crust. ‘“*Oome over, 
do, Mis’ Brown.’” 

**T will,” saya I. “I b’lieve in bein’ 
neighborly.” 

“I’m over here a sight,’’ says Mis’ 
Bradford, windin’ her apron round her 
head and startin’ home. 

We go “cross lots” a good deal, 
Mary Ann an’me. She’s a good wom- 
an, too, an’ knowin’ of her when she was 
a girl makes her seem kinder near. It’s 
apt to, you know, when you’ve set in 
the same seat to school, done sums on 
the same slates, and slep’in the same 
bed, as Mary Ann an’ I used to. 

The nex’ mornin’ was Saturday. I 
got up feelin’ as if *twould do me good 
to git a sniff of fresh air, so I left Alice to 
git in the beans an’ brown bread whilst I 
went over to Mis’ Bradford's with aplate 
of hot cookies. Our work was most all 
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_ done, but if you’ll,believe,it, Lucy warn’t 


up. [heard Mary Ann hollerin’ to her as 
I went up the walk. She was mad, an’ 
she hollered so I could hear every word 
she said. 

“* Git up,’’ she says, ‘** you lazy, good- 
for-nothin’ girl! Alice Brown has ben 
up for hours, an’ here you be abed, an’ 
your poor mother working herself to 
death. Be you awake? Be you awake, 
I say ?”’ yelled Mary Ann. 

I s’pose Lucy said she didn’t feel 
well. Any way, Mary Ann hollered 
agin : — 

“Don’t feel well? J don’t feel well 
nuther. You git up this minute ’’ — an’ 
then I walked into the kitchen. 

“You see how it is, Ularindy,’”’ says 
Mis’ Bradford. 

** Yes,” says I, calmly, as I set down 
the cookies. ‘I thought mebbe you'd 
like um to nibble on, you an’ Lucy. Did 
you ever think,” says I, kinder low, so 
Lucy wouldn’t hear, “‘ that mebbe you 
scold her too much, so she sorter gits dis- 
couraged ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t,” says Mary Ann, biting 
off a piece of cookie with a snap. 
** [ don’t scold her half enough. It’s my 
duty to scold her an’ try to make some- 
thin’ of her.”’ 

‘* Mebbe you're right,’ saysI; ‘‘ an’ if 
it is so, you’ll have that on your con- 
science if Lucy should be took away. 
You'd say to yourself, ‘ I’ve done wrong. 
I haven’t scolded Lucy asI had ougbt 
to. I scolded her a good deal, but not 
half enough, an’ now she’s dead an’ I 
can’t scold her no more.’ ”’ 

‘*Be you crazy, Mis’ Brown?” says 
Mis’ Bradford, looking at me kinder wild 
and scairt like. 

“No; why ?” says I. 

** To talk that way.”’ 

‘*Why, you said ’twas your duty to 
scold Lucy an’ you hadn’t scolded half 
enough, so of course if she should be took 
away you'd feel that you hadn’t done 
your duty.”’ 

‘There don’t nobody feel that way 
when children are took away. Mis’ 
Rowell says if she had Will back she’d 
bear an’ bear; an’ Mis’ Green told me 
only last week that she warn’t half pa- 
tient enough with Lizy.”’ 

‘“*Mebby you’d feel that way if Lucy 
should be took away.”’ 

‘*T know I should,” says Mary Ann. 

‘‘ Then,” says I, kinder softly, ‘* begin 
now. It don’t do no good then, but now 
it dooz a sight of good to have patience. 
She’s yours, Lucy is. She hain’t no one 
but you to look to for love an’ patience 
an’ forbearance, an’ if you fail her, who 
can she look to? She never can hev no 
other mother. The Lord only give her 
one; an’ she’s got your failin’s an’ Mr. 
Bradford’s failin’s — supposin’ you’ve 
got failin’s, either of you — an’ it’s your 
duty an’ his to help Lucy to overcome 
um an’ grow up a strong, capable wom- 
an. I'd git some bitters for Lucy if I 
was you, an’ when she gits up I’d speak 
pleasant to her. She’s growin’ fast, 
Lucy is, but she’s a good girl. What she 
needs now is incouragin’. I don’t believe 
in spilin’ children, but I do believe in be- 
in’ good toum. That’s why we was set 
in famblies — to be good to our own an’ 
love um an’ bring um up right; not to be 
hash, but patient, and to stand by um 
through thick an’ thin. We hadn’t ort 
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to talk about their failin’s neither — 
other folks will do that — but jest keep 
all such things to ourselves.’’ 

‘*Mebbe your right, Olarindy,’’ says 
Mary Ann. 

“[ know I be,” says I. “* But now I 
must go. I can see Alice has hung a 
cloth out the winder, an’ that’s a sign 
she wants to ask me about something. 
Probably it’s about bilin’ the corn beef. 
I forgot to teil her.’’ 

I went down the walk, and jest as J got 
through the gate I heard Mary Ann say 
to Lucy — the winder was open toward 
the road — 

“If you don’t feel well, Lucy, you 
needn’t git up, an’ I'll fetch youupa 
cup of coffee.”’ 

**Oh, no indeed, mother,” says Lucy, 
kinder surprised-like. ‘I'll git right 
up; I laid awake most all night, an’ that 
made me sleepy this mornin’.” 

And thenI went over home. It was 
the corn beef, an’ we put it right on to 
boil. 


Stratford, N. H. 


A Little Wild Apple-tree 
There's a little wild apple-tree out in the 
pasture, 
Crooked, and stunted, and queer in its 


shape, 
And it waves its long arms as the snmmer 
winds sway it, 
As if it were trying its best to escape. 


I have never found fruit on its gnarled, 
twisted branches; 
Green moss clothes ite trunk from its 
boughs to its feet; 
Bat it blossoms each spring with the best of 
the orchard, 
And ob, but its delicate blossoms are 
sweet! 


On the north, by the orchard the pasture is 
bounded, 
There decorous apple trees stand in 
straight rows. 
You can see that each tree has been carefully 
planted, 
And feels it must carefully heed how it 
grows. 


But ’tis the wild tree that the ‘‘ high-hole” 
has chosen ; 
She found such a beautifal place for her 


nest. 

The orchard is pleasant; I highly respect it, 
Bat the little wild apple-tree ’tis I love 
best! . 

— MARGARET VANDEGRIFT, in Youth’s 

Companion, 


THE KINDEST WAY 
66 ERE’S our car, and we shall not 
ii bave to wait at all.” 

The speaker was one of a half-dozen ladies 
who had formed a part of the crowd that had 
just poured out of the Moody meeting one 
day last winter. It was very cold and past 
noon. The ladies all lived out on the West 
Side. Most of them kept no servants, and 
must get the dinner after they reached home; 
80, glad tocatch the car at once, they has- 
tened aboard. 

All but one, the slightest, frailest-looking 
of them all. She walked along the sidewalk 
instead of following the group to the car. 

“ Aren’t you coming, Mrs. Gray?” 

“No, 1 think Ill walk,” she said, quietly. 

“Oh, yes,come on! You might as well 
ride. Come!” they called after her; and her 
neighbor, Mrs. Cutler, said, “‘I can pay your 
fare, Mrs. Gray, just as well as not.” 

Mrs. Gray’s face flushed faintly, but she 
only answered with a quiet smile: — 

“Thank you, no; I’ll walk.” 

“I suppose she couldn’t afford the fare,’’ 
said one, after the car started. ‘“{ could 
have paid it for her, too, if I had thought 
quick enough,” said another, rather irrele- 
vantly. “I couldn’t,” added a third, “for I 
only had one nickel in my pocket;” and 
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then they bFezan talking about the wonder- 
ful meeting; and one lady, looking back, ex- 
claimed: — 

‘“*Why, there’s Mrs. Townsend with Mrs. 
Gray! I was sure I saw her get on.”’ 

Mrs. Townsend’s lovely home was farther 
out than any of the others,and she always 
rode to town inacar or carriage. Her foot 
had been on the car step this time, but sud- 
denly she had turned and gone back to the 
sidewalk. 

“If you are going to walk, Mrs. Gray, | 
will, too,’”’ she said. 

The smile was fading from Mrs. Gray’s face 
and a patient, tired look was taking ite 
place; but as she turned and saw the other, 
the smile came back, and she said: — 

‘*] shall bs very giad, I’m sure.”’ 

“I don’t enjoy walking alone,” Mrs. 
Townsend went oo, brightly, ‘but if I can 
have good company, it doesn’t seem so very 
far.” 

“I didn’t know you ever walked home. | 
feel obliged to sometimes. Oar fares do 
count up so. [ don’t mind walking either, 
unless lam extra tired. Bat,” after a little 
pause, “it does hurt my feelings to have 
anybody offer to pay my fare. It ss:ems as 
though the ladies might know I wouldn’t 
ride that way. I always have the money in 
my pocket, but if I want to keep it for other 
uses, it seems to me that is my own affair. 
But then,” she went on slowly, “I suppose 
they mean well, and they can’t understand, 
maybe, how it comes to m3.” 

Mrs. Townsend did not tell Mrs. Gray that 
she knew the unfortunate remark made in 
the hearing of the whole party had hurt her 
feelings and wounded her pride, nor that it 
was the reason she herself was walking home 
that cold day. She only said: —- 

* Indeed, such things are our own affairs 
always. And, as you say, car fares do coant 
ups? fast. We haveto practica all sorts of 
economies at our house to get ths where- 
withal for the things we really must have.”’’ 

Then they chatted on about household 
matters,and M:s. Towasead told the difssr- 
ent ways in which she had iengthened 
Susie’s dresses so they would last another 
winter,and how Freddie’s suits were made 
out of his Uncie [om's,and how afraid she 
was that Will’s eyes were going to fail and 
put an end to his hopes of studying to be an 
artist. Little by little Mrs. Gray forgot her 
usual reserve enough to tell how Charlie 
stayed at homs from school a week waiting 
for new shoes, and cried about it every day; 
and how Jim, who, the teacher said, was the 
brightest echolar in his class, had to leave 
school altogether to look for work; and how 
cold their house was, and how hard the 
times were inevery way, her heart getting 
lighter all the while in spite of her troubles, 
with that dear sense of fellowship which is a 
blessed comfort to uz all. 

“Well!” she said st last, “here is my 
street already. It has done ms good to talk 
with you. I[’mafraid [ was beginning to 
forget that other people have their troubles, 
too.” 

Mrs. Cutler was standing in the doorway 
as she passed. 

‘You ought to have ridden up with us,’’ 
she called out. ‘‘ We talked about the meet- 
ing all the way home, and I think it does 
you so much more good if you can talk it 
over afterward, don’t you? But I suppose 
you and Mrs. Townsend did.”’ 

“No, [ don’t remember that we said a 
single word about it. But it was a good 
meeting.” Then as she passed in at her own 
gate, she whispsred to herssif, “‘ The talk 
with Mrs. Townsend was better still.”’ 

Mrs. Townsend was tired all through the 
afternoon, but the thought of the cheery, 
hopeful look that, as they talked, had chased 
away the proud and worried one from Mrs. 
Gray’s sad fac3, was better than any rest. 
And when I happened to bear trom Mrs. 
Gray the little story, and could understand 
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it even better than she, knowing Mrs. Town- 
as :nd so well, was-reminded of the little 
verse the children learn at school: — 


“ Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


—MARIANNA Woop RoBINSON, in Ad- 
vance. 


THE RETURN OF THE FLOWERS 
To Annie Hiscock Singer 
April 26, 1867 — Dec, 29, 1897. 
ELLEN H. BUTLER. 


They have returned — the children of the 
field 
The angels of the purple forest gloom, 
And every hill and every valley yieid, 
Again, their first fair bloom. 


Ob, only one bright, fleeting year ago, 
ip May’s tranecendent hours, 

I saw hér — | shail ever see her so — 
A flower among the flowers. 


Under the soft light of the loving skies, 
Sun-kKissed, { saw her —and | see her 
yet — 
Bending with eager touch and starry eyes 
Over the violet. 


And never was the beauty of her face 
So sweet, as woen sne learned to under- 
stand 
Some blossom: secret that we loved to place 
Within her gentle hand. 


O tender spirit! did the petals hide 
A rarer wooing than our iips can know, 
That with the flowers only thou should’st 


bide 
The coming of the snow ? 


Did Christ speak from their fragrance to 
thine heart, 
Calling thee to His own celestial clime ? 
And dost thou keep in His bright land, 
apart, 
Eternal summer-time ? 


How shall we meet the glory of the apring 
Without thee? How may weeping eyes 
behold 
The empty joy of all the blossoming 
Of rose aud green and gold ? 


“+ The empty joy!’’ Ab! no, that cannot be, 
Wita tny giad wingéd soul awaiting 
ours. 
We wili not mourn. Death had no part in 
thee. 
Ana these returning flowers 


Shall be thy messengers to bring the word 
Ot resurrection tc us; we will read 

In every bud that opens: ‘‘ Christ is Lord 
And Prince of Life indeed.” 


And every miracle the forest gives 
Shali say, ‘She dwells beyond the winter 
blast.” 
And every garden shall repeat, ‘‘ She lives 
In God’s own light, at last.” 


And when the waiting-time is long, our 


eyes 
Shall dream of thee, thou beautiful, afar 
Upon the uplands of fair Paradise, 
hy face a steadfast star. 


And while with holy memory, yearning 
love, 
We gather these first blossoms from the 
deils, 
Our hearts shall see thee on the hills above, 
Crowned with God’s asphodels. 


THE NEW MINISTER 
ANNA BREED. 
46 ERE is a note from our new min- 
ister, my dear.’’ 

Charles Harris is president of the 
board of trustees of the church in Wood- 
ville. He had written a cordial invita- 
tion to the newly-appointed pastor to 
spend Sunday in his home. 

‘* Well, what does he say in his note? ”’ 
Mrs. Harris asked. 

‘* He is very glad to accept our invita- 
tion, and says he will come on the 2.30 
train Saturday afternoon. He seems 
pleased with his appointment, and hopes 
his ministry will be a blessing to us.” 

** And it will be,I have no doubt, if 
we do all we can to help him,” said Mrs. 
Harris. 

Charles Harris started for his place of 
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business, and his wife went about her 
home duties. 

Jast before dinner she had a leisure 
half hour and sat down to her writing- 
desk to write in her “journal.” She 
had been in the habit, for years, of writ- 
ing every few days her thoughts and 
what she had been doing. Naturally, 
her reflections, this morning, were influ- 
enced by the coming of the new minis- 
ter; and, after thinking for a few min- 
utes, she wrote: ‘‘Oo Sunday our new 
pastor begins his ministry. What can I 
do to make it a blessing to our church ? 
I am resolved to pray for him daily, and, 
as far as 1 am able, co-operate with him 
in all his plans for charch work. I will 
never compare him or his wife untavor- 
ably with our former ministers or their 
wives, and 1 will never unkindly criti- 
cise him or his family.”’ 

At the dinner table Mre. Harris men- 
tioned these resolutions she had made, 
to her husband. 

** Well, now, Alice,” said Mr. Harris, 
‘I think as you are president of the 
Ladies’ Church Aid Society, you would 
better suggest to the ladies that they 
make these same resolutions. You 
know how natural it is for women in the 
church to criticise the minister and his 
family and compare them with former 
ministers. If the ladies will make the 
resolutions you have made, and keep 
them, their husbands and children will, 
very likely, do the same.”’ 

**You always have such sensible ad- 
vice for me, Cnarles,’”’ Mrs. Harris an- 
swered. ‘Our Ladies’ Aid Society 
meets this afternoon, and I will speak of 
my resolutions to them.”’ 

When Mrs. Harris entered the church 
parlor she fouad twenty-five ladies pres- 
ent. Arrangements were to be made for 
the pastor’s reception and purchasing 
new furniture for the parsonage, so the 
number was larger than usual. 

As she seated herself in a comfortable 
arm-chair, she said: ‘“*‘ Now, ladies, be- 
fore we decide on plans for the recep- 
tion, I want to read you some resolutions 
I have made, and trust I shall keep.’’ 

She had written her resolutions, and 
read them slowly to the ladies. 

When she finished reading, Mrs. How- 
land, wife of the superintendent of the 
Sanday- school, exclaimed: ‘‘ Your reso- 
lutions are just what we all need to 
make, dear Mrs. Harris! For one, I ac- 
cept them, and will try to practice 
them.”’ 

‘And I will, also,’ said Mrs. Oross, 
wife of the treasurer of the church. 

*And I will join with you,’”’ added 
Mrs. Norton, wife of the chuir master. 

In a few moments all the ladies pres- 
ent had signified their intention of ac- 
cepting these resolutions and their de- 
termination to keep them. 

Saturday afternoon the new minister 
arrived in town, and was met by Charles 
Harris, who was at the station with his 
carriage to receive him. Mrs. Harris 
greeted him cordially as he entered her 
home, and when he had seated himself 
by the open fire in the library he felt he 
was in the house of his friends. 

Sunday morning the church was filled 
with eager listenere. There was a vase 
of beautiful Easter lilies on the table by 
the pulpit, and the opening anthem sung 
by the choir, ‘‘ How beautiful upon tre 
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mountairs are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace,’’ was an inspiration to the new 
pastor. After the opening services and 
an earnest prayer, the pastor announced 
the hymn, — 


** Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,” 


and when the hymn had been sung, gave 
as his text Romans 16: 3: ‘‘ Greet Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus.”” The sermon was a plain, searcn- 
ing, practical talk on various ways in 
which the men and women — the Aquilas 
and Priscillas—of the church might 
help the pastor. Mrs. Harris was deeply 
touched as the preacher continued his 
sermon, and mentioned, as ways of 
helping a pastor, every resolution she 
had made. 

After charch service, among the many 
who crowded to the altar to greet the 
new minister, were the ladies of the 
Charch Aid Society, and as they left the 
church, Mrs. Oross reached her hand to 
Mrs. Harris and said: ‘‘ How gladI am 
that you suggested your resolutions to 
us. And was it not singular that our 
pastor spoke of each of them as ways of 
helping him ? ” 

“Yes, and it now remains for us to 
keep these resolutions as long as Dr. 
Fisk continues his ministry with us,’’ 
answered Mrs. Harris. 


Lynn, Maes. 


* JUST AS | AM” AND ITS 
WRITER 


LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


8S a child when staying by the 
Brighton Sea, I used to be taken 
with my sisters to the Rev. H. V. Eili- 
ott’s church, who preached, on Sunday 
afternoons, especially for children. I 
knew his sister Charlotte wrote hymns, 
for we were required to learn them 
sometimes by heart, and I knew that 
“ Just as I Am ” was one of hers. Bat it 
is only now that I have learned of the 
incident that occasioned its creation, 
through Charlotte Elliott’s niece, Mrs. 
Synge. 

Miss Elliott was often an invalid, and 
sometimes suffered from much heaviness 
of spirit. Her brother had organized a 
school at Brighton for the high educa- 
tion of daughters of the clergy at a mere 
nominal cost, and a bazaar was being 
held to raise the needful funds. Through 
physical weakness Charlotte was unable 
to take any part in this enterprise, and 
was much distressed at what she con- 
sidered her uselessness. Then it was 
that she took her troubles to the Lord, 
and plead for calmness of spirit and res- 
ignation to His will. Taking pen in 
hand (a favorite way with her of con- 
soling herself), she deliberately wrote 
for her own comfort the formula of her 
faith, restating in her own way the gos- 
pel of pardon, peace, and heaven. 

As the day wore on, and her sister-in- 


law returned from her public labor for 
the school, she came to her room, and 
seeing the hymn on the table read it, 
and asked foracopy. Then the hymn 
that has been sowing and reaping for 
sixty years stole out of that quiet room, 
and the invalid’s message, that comfort- 
ed her own heart, has since spoken to 
the souls of thousands. 


Nashville, Oregon. 
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SPRING CLEANING 


MARGARET ARNOLD. 


UST now all the housekeepers are hav- 
ing a general overturning. Dust-pans 
aod brushes, wash-rags and soap, brooms 
and step ladders, clotbes-pins and clothes- 
lines, tack hammers and window brushes, 
are in constant ure. It does make a turmoil, 
and no mistake! The regular routine of 
housekeeping is out of gear. So, isn’t this 
just the time to “lend a hand” and keep 
good-natured? Every step tells now, and if 
each member of the family will only see all 
the little opportunities of helping over a 
hard place, how the work would lighten, 
and how the heart would brighten! 

Do not think because you can help so 
little that you will do nothing, but be de- 
termined to see where you can lift, or where 
you can do even the very least thing. The 
mother hae most of the care, of course, but 
‘fom could surely take the tacks out of the 
carpet; then she would not have that to do. 
Susie can assort the papers and magazines, 
packing them neatly away — another saving 
for mother. And Neighbor Alden across the 
way, who is boarding, could borrow the 
baby for an hour or two —and what a help 
to the mother! The boys at home can 
surely care for the stable and wood-shed, 
sweep, and sell the old rubbers and rags, 
getting rich thereby! 

Bat, above all, be sunny and sweet- 
tempered! Smiles and words of commenda- 
tion help amazingly. If papers are misiaid, 
no matter— hunt them up; if school-books 
are put on the wrong shelf, say nothing — 
they will soon find their old places; if the 
dinner is made up of “‘ warmed- over side dish- 
es,”’ make the best of it. I read of a very 
tired, weak woman who was compelled to do 
all her work, so when the time came for 
cleaning house she started resolutely at it, 
but was disheartened. One day she was 
washing a floor,and the baby was creeping 
about amusing himself as well as he could. 
Suddenly the little fellow crept up to his 
mother,and pulling her dress urged her to 
follow him. She did so. He led her to a 
place where the sunlight was falling upon 
the floor,and reaching his tiny handa for it 
he tried with his might to take it up and 
give it to his mother. Her heart was 
cheered; her baby boy little knew what he 
was trying to do—bring sunshine to his 
mother. So let us all, by our loving atten- 
tions, our ready thoughtfulness, our lack of 
complaints, keep all the sunlight there is, 
and, like the baby, give it to the overtaxed 
ones about us. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHAT THE LITTLE BROWN 
BIRD SANG 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


T was such a beautiful little hat! It 
was soft and gray, and had a tiny 
gray bird tilting among the bows of rib- 
bon, for all the world as if he were just 
going to swell his little throat and burst 
into singing! 

“It’s the loveliest hat there is in 
Madame’s windows!” Leigh Tappan 
said, nodding her small positive head 
decisively. ‘*‘ And I’m going to have it 
on my head next Sunday! ” 

** Why, Leigh Tappan, anybody’d think 
you just had to beckon to it, and it would 
come and sit right down on the top o’ 
your head! ” Ellie Orane cried, laugh- 
ing. 

‘“* Well, then, anybody’d think right. 
I’m going to beckon to it, and you’ll see 
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it a-sitting. You wait, Ellie Orane! ” 

The little girls were on their way to 
school. Going home that noon Leigh 
ran into Madame’s to look at the dainty 
gray hat “ near to.” 

*“*Oan I try iton?”’ she asked, eager- 
ly. 
Madame beamed down into the eager 
face graciously. Jadge Tappan’s little 
girl could “try on” anything — cer- 
tainly, certainiy! Wouldn’t she like to 
have it sent up home for her mother to 
see? Just as well as not ! 

“* No’m,”’ Leigh said. ‘‘ Oh, no’m; but 
I'll tell her about it, and I know she’ll 
let me have it. It’s gray, just like my 
new jacket — oh, isn’t it lovely ? ” 

She was looking at the dainty little 
maiden in the mirror, and a little wave 
of shy color crept over her cheeks. It 
was becoming — and the little gray bird 
certainly would sing in a miuute. 

‘*T know she’ll let me have it,’’ she 
called back to Madame from the door. 

Ellie was waiting outside. 

“ You haven't got it on!” she an- 
nounced, triumphantly. 

*?Tisn’t Sanday. You just wait! ” 

** Well, I will; but ZI wouldn’t wear it 
— not with that dear little dead birdie 
on it. Don’t you believe you'll feel like 
a — a murd’rer, Leigh Tappan ? ”’ 

“* Ho! the idea! J didn’t kill it. That’s 
just because you b’long to Miss Pea- 
body’s ‘ Bird Defenders.’ I’m glad 1 
don’t. I was going to join, but I shan’t 
now — not if I can’t wear that little gray 
bird on my hat. Don’t she let you wear 
aigrets, or wings, or anything, Ellie 
Orane ? ”’ 

“We don’t want to wear ’em,”’ Ellie 
said, stoutly. ‘* We’ve promised not to. 
It would make us feel like being glad to 
have the little birds murdered — and 
we’re just as sorry as we can be.”’ 

** Weil, so’m I sorry — all ’xcept that 
little gray bird at Madame’s, and that’s 
all killed a’ready. J can’t help it.” 

** Yes, you can help it, Leigh,” said 
little Ellie, gently. ‘* Anyway, you can 
help having ite little brothers and sis- 
ters killed. You needn’t ’pear to be- 
lieve it’s right.” 

Leigh felt cross. She 
shoulders impatiently. 

** What harm’!l it do, Ellie Urane, if I 
wear that little gray bird, now it’s all 
killed ? ” 

“Tt’s ‘con-senting un-to it,’ Ellie 
said, slowly. ‘* That’s what Miss Peabody 
says — ‘con-senting un-to it.’ You 
‘ con-sent un-to it’ if you wear the gray 
birdie in your hat. 

“Then I'll ‘ con-aent un-to it,’ I guess, 
if that’s all!”’ laughed Leigh, mimick- 
ing Ellie’s grave emphasis. 

Jadge Tappan’s wife was an invalid, 
and the little daughter of the house had 
things about as she liked them. 

“Yes, yes, dear, if you like it,’’ Mrs. 
Tappan said, about the hat. Her white 
face was pinched with pain, and she 
drew long, weary, patient breaths. It 
tired her to think even about the “‘ love- 
ly little gray hat.” 

“Take Marie down with you to see 
aboutit. She has good taste —and so 
has my little girl,” she added, lovingly. 
“*T can trust her.” 

Leigh had ‘“ beckoned,’’ and the little 
gray hat was coming to her! She went 
out on the cool veranda to sit and 


twitched her 
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‘**make believe” learn her French les- 
son, and the very first sentence she saw 
was ‘un nouveau petit chapeau” — but. 
there was no little soft bird on it! 

Another one, though —a tiny brown 
bird—sat on the white lilac bush and 
sang to her. He was tilting slowly up 
and down—up and down —and there 
were odd little minor notes in his song. 
Leigh had astrange fancy that he was 
singing to keep from crying. And if he 
had been gray instead of brown, how 
much he’d have looked like — ho! what 
an idea! He couldn’t even be a brother 
or sister. He was alive enough — what 
did he want to cry for? 

The little brown bird sang on, and on 
went Leigh’s queer fancies. He was 
telling her something sorrowful — hush! 
—about his little brown wife and two 
little brown babies he loved. “ They 
killed them — killed them— killed them,”’ 
sang the sorrowful little voice to Leigh. 
“* My little nest is empty now.” 

Leigh felt a choke in her throat. 
Something bright and round plashed 
down on “ un nouveau petit chapeau,” 

“*My little brown wife is dead —is 
dead—is dead—is dead. My little 
brown babies, too.’’ 

**Is — is — anybody going to wear ’em 
on their hate?” faltered Leigh, broken- 
ly — but the supper-bell was ringing and. 
the lilac bush was untenanted by a little 
tilting brown bird. Had Leigh been 
asleep? Anyway, she was awake now. 

After supper she hurried down to 
Madame’s without Marie. 

“*T don’t want the little gray hat,’’ she 
announced, bravely, trying not to look 
at it, “‘unless you can take off the gray 
birdie. I —I — should feel like a murd’rer 
with that on.”’ 

“Mercy! what is mademoiselle say- 
ing? Take off the little gray bird? But 
no, certainly no! That would spoil the 
hat!” 

“Then I don’t want it,’? Leigh said, 
firmly. “It would keep a-singing, ‘My 
little brown wife is dead’ to me, all the 
time. I’m going to join Miss Peabody’s 
‘Bird Defenders,’ and you can’t wear 
’em then. Good-bye, Madame.”’ 

The next Sunday Ellie was watching 
Leigh’s pew curiously. Yes, there she 
came with the beautiful little gray — 
why, there wasn’t any little bird on it 
at all! 


Kent's Hill, Me. 


SPRING HERALDED 


Oh! the sunshine told the bluebird, 
And the bluebird told the brook, 
That the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodiand’s sheltered nook ; 
So the brook was blithe and happy, 
And it babbied all the way 
As it ran to tell the river 
Of the coming of the May. 


Then the river told the meadow, 
And the meadow told the bee, 
‘That the tender buds were swelling 
On the old horse-chestnut tree; 
And the bee shook off its torpor, 
And it spread each gauzy wing 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
Of the coming of the spring. 


Then each flower told its neighbor 
And each neighbor told its friend, 
That the stormy days were over 
Anda the winter at an end; 
While the blae sky smiled above them 
And the birds began to sing — 
And the land grew bright with gladness 
At the coming of the spring. 


— 8S. Q. Lapius. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Studies in the Gen- 
ae ning. Jasthggia {'Rgsee Bator 

Tenn. Price, $i. 

Under the title, “‘ The Making of Method- 
ism: Studies in the Genesis of Institutions,” 
Jobn J. Tigert, LL. D., editor of the South- 
ern Methodist Review, has just given forth a 
volume which students of Methodist consti- 
tutional history cannot fail to prize. Well 
grounded in the sources, clear and strong in 
statement, and distinguished by a careful 
sifting of evidence, the book must rank asa 
first-class contribution to an important 
theme. Among the principal topics consid- 
ered, namely, ‘“‘ The Episcopacy,” “ The Pre- 
siding Eldersbip,” “ The Itinerancy,” “‘ Gen- 
esis of the General and Annual Conferences,” 
and “ The Baltimore Conference System of 
Government in American Methodism,” the 
next to the last receives a specially full and 
illuminating treatment. An appendix on 
“ Orders: Roman and Anglican,” is weil 
stocked with interesting and important doc- 
umentary materials. 

Relative to episcopacy, it may be noticed 
that the author scores (p. 71), from a histor- 
ical point of view, the note prefixed, in our 
Book of Discipline, to the form of consecra- 
tion of Bishops. We can easily pardon the 
criticism, for we came long ago to the con- 
clusion that the said note performs a very 
poor function, since it fences against an un- 
due exaltation of the episcopate only at the 
expense of putting sacerdotal mysticism into 
the idea of orders. Let sacerdotal mysticism 
be totally excluded from the conception of 
orders, and it will puzzle any one, we think, 
to show that the episcopate is not as truly a 
distinct order as the eldership. If a ministe- 
rial order can mean, apart trom high-church 
superstition, anything more than official 
rank with life-tenare, it is time for the dem- 
onstration to be produced. 

An interesting forecast as to a possible 
evolution of Methodist constitution {s intro- 
duced in connection with the question of 
the feasibility of maintaining the unity 
and efficiency of the episcopate, while the 
church is advancing to world-wide dimen- 
sions. In theory, inasmuch as no separate 
territorial jurisdiction is exclusively as- 
signed to any Bishop, the episcopate is one. 
But how ensure real unity of administration 
when the work of episcopal supervision has 
so far expanded that a large company of men 
will be required to bear its burden? How 
provide, also, that the Bishops shall have 
severally that acquaintance with the whole 
field which shall qualify them for an intelli- 
gent exercise of their functions in any part 
indiscriminately ? The author, in reply, 
after mentioning Dr. Warren’s suggestion of 
a combination of local Bishops with a few 
general superintendents, offers as a possible 
expedient for meeting the changed condi- 
tions resulting from ecclesiastical enlarge- 
ment, a division of the Methodist area into a 
number of co-ordinate General Conference 
jurisdictions, each being of such size as 
would not require morethan six or eight 
general superintendents. 

In interpreting the origin of the Method- 
ist system of Conferences, Dr. Tigert con- 
tends that the Christmas Conference of 1784 
was not a General Conference in the tech- 
nical sense, but an organizing convention. 
It started the church forward as a distinct 
episcopally organized communion ; but it 
laid no constitutional limitations upon the 
ensuing Annual Conferences, and provided 
for no second assembly of its own kind. It 
does not, therefore, head the series of Gen- 
eral Conferences proper. Indeed, the an- 
tithesis between General and Annual Con- 
ferences had no existence before 1792. The 
first of the quadrennial assemblies known as 
General Conferences dates from that year. 

The painstaking research which the author 
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has expended upon his theme deserves wide 
appreciation. As Methodism advances to 
the position of a conspicuous factor in the 
religion of the world, it is surely to be ex- 
pected that her children will look back with 
interest to the foundations upon which the 
great edifice by which they are spiritually 
housed has been built. 
H, C, SHELDON. 





Schwester Anna: A Tale of German Home 
Life. Sy Felicia Butts Olark. Maton & Mains: 
New York. Price, 90 cents. 


Quaint in its phraseology, full of tender 
pathos yet strong withal in its revelation of 
true heart experiences, as a fascinating and 
sensible love story it will have many appre- 
ciative readers. But it may be a surprise to 
some people, who are apt to consider the 
deaconess work as a sort of conventual organ- 
ization, to know that while this book is all 
that is in the above statement claimed for it, 
it is also a glimpse into German deaconess 
life, and vividly portrays (though with 
becoming modesty, because told by one of 
the “‘ sisters” herself) the important part 
which Methodist deaconesses took, with un- 
flinching courage and unfilagging devotion, 
in the terrible scourge of cholera in Ham- 
burg, and which — though the book does 
not tell it — resulted in the establishment of 
the commodious and finely equipped Home 
and Hospital in that city. 

A French Volunteer of the War of Independ- 
ence (she Unevalier de Pontgibaud). ‘ransiaved 
and &dited by Baier B. Do , Author of ** The 


Life and Times of ~L 1. a Barry,” etc. D. 
Appleton & Oo.: New York. Price, $1.00. 


The Chevalier de Pontgibaud, also known 
as the Marquis de Moré, recorded his expe- 
riences as a volunteer during the American 
Revolution with shrewd observation and keen 
sense of humor, which Mr. Douglas has 
preserved for us in a faithful translation. 
Coming just now when our long era of peace 
has been so sadly yet righteously broken, the 
record is of timely interest. It happily re- 
calls the early struggles for the liberty of a 
nation, which would not have been gained 
without the aid of gallant, self-sacrificing 
French volunteers like the courageous, high- 
spirited Cnevalier de Pontgibaud, under the 
honored Marquis de La Fayette. The reader 
will be led to draw a parallel in the cham- 
pionship of these liberty-loving Frenchmen 
which made the freedom of Ameriva a possi- 
bility, and the present attitude of our coun- 
try towards the liberty-seeking Cubans. 

a ey Progress: Her Experiences in Scot- 


Kate wouglas Wiggin, Hougnton, mif- 
flin & Goapesy: Boston & New York. Price, $1, 26. 


Who would not be charmed to take a 
“* mind’s eye ”’ trip through Bonnie Scotiand 
under a chaperonage, witty, winsume, de- 
ligbtful and instructive? Such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the well- known author of 
* Timothy’s Quest ” and “‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol” —the bewitching, pathetic 
story-writer, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Those who accompanied “ Penelope” through 
her English experiences in “A Cathedral 


Courtship,” will gladly follow her enjoyable 


| 


“ Progress”? among the heather. To read 
the book is to get a racy taste of Scottish | 


town and country life and to enjoy the rare 


humor and quaint sallies of an accomplished | 


and inimitable author. The volume is 


appropriately placed in covers of Scottish | 


plaid. 


Is My Bible True? Where Did We Get It? 
By Kev. Uharles Leach, D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Oo.: New York, Chicago, Toronto. Price, 60 cents. 


Every one needs to know the contents, and 


should be able to answer the questions treat- | 


ed by Dr. Leach’s helpful book. 
the growth and history of the Bible in sim- 
ple, concise style, giving the facts regarding 
the ancient manuscripts in a bright, descrip- 
tive way very easy tocomprehend. The first 
two parts of the work are devoted to tracing 
the Bible back to its source step by step, 


until the fountain-head is reached. With | 


these facts well assimilated,the Christian 


He traces | 


} 
| 
| 
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can always be ready with reasons for the 
faith that is in him. The history of the Bng- 
lish translations which have come down to 
us is made light in the third part of the 
book. The First Versions, the Scriptures in 
Anglo Saxon, Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s 
Translations, the Authorized and the Re- 
vised Versions, are concisely described, with 
the circumstances which brought them 
forth. The book is a digest of Scriptural in- 
formation, covering wide reading and a fund 
of Biblical knowledge, condensed and made 
available for busy inquirers after the truth. 
The Pre fen, for Christianity > the An- 
eient rid. By BR. M. Weniley, 8c. D., D. Phil, 
Professor « of Philosophy in the Siweretty of Mich- 
igan, some time Honorary President of the Glas- 


cow \ ae’ wiped Theological Society. Fleming H. 


Reve Chicago, Toronto. 
Price, 76 cents. 


This study in the history of moral devel- 
opment was especially prepared for the 
Church of Scotland “ Guild Series ’”’ — the 
Guild being sn organization of the young 
people of the church — but has been appro- 
priately reprinted in an edition for general 
use by Revell. This little volume forms an 
admirable addition to the list of Guild text- 
books, which are designed to deepen and 
satisfy the intelligent interest of students 
everywhere in all matters connected with 
the origin, nature, history, and extension of 
the Christian religion. 

The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. 
gesis, History and Oriticiom, New College, Lon- 
Soe. "author of “ The Theology of the New Testa- 
ment,” “ How to Read the Bible.” Thomas Whit- 
taker: New York. Price, 50 cents. 

Professor Adeney has prepared his analyt- 
ical work on the Holy Scriptures in the 
spirit of the geologist who reads the records 
of the rocks, and by critical examination of 
the steep escarpment of a cliff detects the 
order of its successive strata. The Bible 
rock has been examined, and ite divers por- 
tions — the successive layers and deposits of 
which it consists — have been assigned to 
their respective ages. Bearing in mind that 
it is the Spirit that “ giveth life,” the 
thoughtful reader will take great pleasure 
in the helpful and interesting analysis of 
Holy Writ, of the mutual relations of the 
various parts, presented in a book intended 
to be wholly literary and historical. 
Ameng the Heather: A Highland Story. 


Hartford, Author of * Love Conquers All,” 
ly,” etc. A.1. Bradley & Co.: Boston. 


The Highlands afford the background for 
this simple and unaffected romance. The 
story gives a pleasing insight into Scottish 
modern life among the middle claes. 

Preston Tower ; or, Will He No’ Come Back Aga ain ° 


By Jessie M.B.Saxby. A. I. Bradiey & Oo.: Bos- 
ton. 


Pr te Mol 


This is a pleasing story by a writer whose 
pame,on another work, is associated with 
that of Annie Swan, and whose style is 
strongly suggestive of that favorite Scottish 
author. There is some adventure and stir- 
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ring incident to enliven the simple detalls of 

the romance. The book has an undeniably 

healthy moral tone. 

Bladys of the Stewponey. A Novel. By 8. Bar- 
ing Gould, M.A, Frederick A. Stokes Co.: New 
York. 

The Shropshire district, its Troglodites 
and highwaymen of the Middle Ages, fur- 
nish the scenes and incidents for an inter- 
esting romance, ending as popular love sto- 
ries cught to do,in the happy outcome of 
the heroine from all her difficulties. There 
{san abundance of dramatic incident and 
realistic description attached to the thread 
of a somewhat unique romance, sustaining 
the reader’s interest throughout. 


Magazines 





—— The special feature of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews tor May are: The 
editorial review of the past mouth’s march of 
events, culminating in war between the 
United States and Spain; “ The War Ques- 
tion in Cartoons,” illustrating the situations 
as seen from the most diverse view-points; a 
complete and accurate account of the nego- 
tiations for our purchase of the Danish 


Islands by Secretary Seward at the timeof | 


the Alaska purchase from Russia, now pub- 
lished for the first time, by W. Martin Jones; 
a stirring sketch of “* Kuroyatkin: War Lord 
of Russia,” vy Charles Jonnston; a brief 
article on the late Anton Seidl, by Charlies D. 
Lanier; a character sketch of George Miller, 
the philanthropist, by W. T. Stead; and a 
paper on * Toe Movement tor Better Prima- 
rics,’’ by William H. Hotchkiss. (Review of 
R.views Uo.: 13 Astor Piace, New York.) 


—— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
tor May uas three illustrated papers — ** The 
West indian Bridge between 
Souto America,” “ Kice-Fiying in 1897,” 
aud ‘**A Study of Suow Orystais ’’’ — with 
much other important matter. Worthington 
C. Ford continues in a second paper the ais- 
cussion ot ** Tne Question of W heat.’’ Of spe- 
cial interest tO parents and teachers is Hes- 
telle M. Darran’s “Study of COnildren’s 
Ideais.”’ ** Man’s Dependence on the Earth ”’ 
is shown by M. L Gallouédec. (D. Appleton 
& Company: New York.) 

—— Current Literature tor May ie filled 
with good things, literary and informational. 
All the departments maintain the usual high 
staudard. A timely feature this month is 
Lhe compilation of newspaper verse eutitied, 
** Remember tne Maine.”’ A new department 
ol French ietters is a pleasing innovation. 
Frank L. Stanton, the popular verse-writer, 
is the ** American Poet of Today ’’ considered 
by F. M. Hopkins in his monthly contribu- 
tion of this interesting series. (Current Lit- 
erature Publishing Uo.: 55 Liberty St., New 
York.) 


— The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(April) presents a thoughtiul and exhaust- 
ive paper upon “The Frencn Canadians in 
New Englana,”’ by Prof. William MacDon- 
ald of Bowdoin College. “The Bank-note 


North and | 
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tem,” “The Utility of Music,” *‘ The Prima- 
ry- Education Fetich,” “ Journalism as a Pro- 
fession,”’ “‘Central America: Its Resources 
and Commerce,” and ‘“‘ Weather Forecast- 
ing.”” (Forum Publishing Company: 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Facts About Authors 





—— Inthe remote island of Mauritius the 
scene of the story of * Paul and Virginia ”’ 
was laid. st. Pierre was thirty-one years old 
when he took his distant voyage. He stayed 
three years in Mauritius, and then he waited 
sixteen years before he made use of what he 
had experienced, in publishing his romance 
of “‘ Paul and Virginia.”’ 

—— Gibbon says of bis “‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire:” “ It was on the day, 
or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
1 wrote the last lines of the last page, ina 
summer-bouse in my garden.” 


—— The “ Prisoner of Chillon”’ was written 
in 1816 shortly after Byron left Eagiand for 
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the first time, and while he was living with 
the Shelleys in Switzerland. - 

— “ Theophrastus, at fourscére and ten, 

Had bat begun his ‘ Characters of Men.’ ” 

—— Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy” was begun in 1742, 
finished in 1759, and first printed in 1751. it 
has been pronounced the most widely known 
poem in our language. 


—— Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Rocollections of Early Child- 
hood’? was composed partiy in 1803 and 
partly in 1806. {tis characterized by Emer- 
son as the high-water mark of English 
thought in the nineteenth century. 

— “Sophocles 
Wrote his grand‘ Edipus,’ and Simonides 
Bore off the prizes of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 
years.”’’ 

—— George Eliot says that the idea of 
** Romola "’ had been present to her mind for 
eighteen months before a word of the novel 
was written. In‘herown words: “ I began it 
a@ young woman, I finished it an old woman.” 


—— It is said that Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of 
Lite ’ saved a young man from suicide. 
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Some Important News 
of Dress Goods and Silks 


Economic conditions now work to the advantage of the economical. 


Here are 


| prices on Summer dress stuffs which we could not have matched a year or more 
| ago, when wool was ever so much cheaper than now. 


System of Switzerland” is set forth by A. | 


Sandoz. F. M. Taylor describes *“‘ The Ob- 
jects and Methods of Currency Reform in 
the United States.’’ The ‘‘ Notes and Mem- 
oranda’”’ hoid much that is suggestive in the 
line of economics. (George H. Ellis: 
Franklin St., Boston.) 

——In the May Forum, Hon. Hilary A. 
Herbert, ex-Secretary of the Navy, gives his 
views upon “The Fifty Million Appropria- 
tion and its Lessons.’”’ The former German 


141 | 


ambassador to China, M. von Brandt, dis- | 


cusses Germany’s relation to China. ‘Can- 


ada’s ReJations with the United States, and | 


her Influence in Imperial Councils ” is ably 
set forth by Dr. John G. Bourniot, CO. M. G., 
clerk of the House of Commons of Canada. 


Other topics of great interest this moath | 


are: *“‘Independence of the Military Sys- 


The reduction in price from regular figures is really a reduction, and not mere- 
ly a compensation for lack of amount or variety. The lines are complete in al- 


most all cases. 


At 30c.—Figured Vigoreaux, five different mixt- 
ures, 39 in. wide. An honest 50c. quality. 


At 30c.—Two-toned Jacquard Suitings, in five 
combinations, 42 in. wide. A 50c. quality. 


At 3ic.—All-wool fancy Check Cheviot, 40 in. wide. 
A 50c. grade. 


At 0c.—Fancy Worsted Checks: in 15 colorings. 
44in. wide. A 75c. grade. 
Fourth Avenue. 


At c.—Diagonal mixed Cheviots, in 7 patterns, 
46 in. wide. The usual 85c. quality. 

At 50c.—A regular dollar grade of two-toned all- 
wool Grenadines, in five different combina- 
tions; 45 in. wide. 

At 50c.—Wool Bayadere satin-striped Coverts, 44 
in. wide, a 65c. quality. 


At 75c.—All-wool Coverts, in five colors, 3 in. 
wide. A full $1.25 kind. 


Spring and Summer Dress Silks 
Not old goods galvanized by reductions, but new goods that have the charm of 


original cheapness. 


75c. grade for 50c. 
720 yards ombre striped Taffetas; choice of 
colors. 


85c. grade for 55c. 
5,280 yards rich check Taffetas; 
blocks; choice of 11 colors. 

90e. grade for 60c. 
840 yards brocaded giace Twills, for entire 
dresses. 

$1 grade for 65c. 
1,320 yards glace Taffeta Pekin; triple stripes 
in color on color; 11 colors. 


$1.25 grade for 70c. 
980 yards rich evening silks; bayadere stripes 
in waves of embroidery; 5 colors. 

$1 grade for 75c. 
480 yards rich white Taffetas; ombre aad ca- 
nale stripes; 4 colors. 

$1 grade for 75c. 
600 yards hair-line plaid Taffetas; pretty col- 
ors on white, with raised dots or figures; 8 
colors. 


11-4 inch 


$1 grade for 75c. 
120 yards stripe Taffetas; black shaded lines 
on white; gray ombre lines on white. 

$1.25 grade for 75c. 
720 yards barre Pekin Plisse; all silk;all colors 
on white: for blouses. 


JOHN WAN 
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| $1.25 grade for 80c. 
360 yards guipure lace Taffetas; a new stripe 
for evening dresses; 6 colors. 
$1.25 grade for 80c. 
1,200 yards chameleon Pekin Taffetas, with 
canale of satin dividing; 6 colors. 
1.10 grade for 85c. 
3,780 yards ombre check Taffetas; 18 new col- 
orings. 
21.15 grade for 85c. 
600 yards ombre check Taffetas; raised dots of 
satin sprinkled over; 7 colors. 
21.35 grade for 85c. 
510 yards barre Pekin Plisse in evening tints; 
also in black. 
21.50 grade for 90c. 
270 yards pompadour Pekin Plisse; some 
stripes are black with color; others white. 
$1.50 grade for 90c. 
150 yards pompadour Pekin Pebble Plisse, 
with barre cord of white across; for evening 
wear. 
$1.25 grade for 80c. 
1,170 yards rich satin stripe Plisse; satin 
stripes of color bordered with hair-lines of 
black on white, on blue, on yellow, on pink, 
on turquoise, on lavender, on cerise, on navy 
blue; all black if you wish. F 


AMAKER, 
Broadway, 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above.) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Second Quarter Lesson VIII 


SUNDAY, MAy 22, 1898. 
Matt. 25: 31-46. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: He shall reward every man ac- 
eording to his works — Matt. 16: 27. 

% DATE: A. D. 30, Tuesday afternoon, April 4. 

8. PLACE: The Mount of Olives. 

4. HOME READINGS: Mondag— Matt. 25: 14-30. 
Tuesday — Matt. 26: 31-46. Wednesaay — Ezek. 18: 25-32. 


Thursday —2Thess.1: 1-10. Friday— Matt. 7: 13-23. 
Saturday — Heb. 10: 23-31. Sunday — Rom. 2: 1 11. 


U_Introductory 


In fall view of the hill on which, two 
days hence, He will hang in anguish 
upon a cross, the object of a nation’s 
scorn and hatred, our Lord calmly over- 
looks the dread prospect, and, fixing His 
gaze on the far-off future, unrolls before 
His followers the drama of judgment. 
He will surely come, with a retinue of 
holy angels, and, visible to every eye, 
will ‘* sit upon the throne of His glory.” 
Before that throne “ all nations ”’ shall 
be assembled; and, just as a shepherd 
divides his flock, separating the sheep 
from the goats, so will the Son of man 
judicially gather into two great classes 
— the one on His right hand, the other 
on His left — the righteous who have 
followed Him, and the wicked who have 
rejected Him. Then, no longer as the 
Son of man, but clothed in royal majes- 
ty, “the King” will address those on 
His right with words of gracious wel- 
come and commendation: ‘* Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” And then He will 
announce the principle on which this 
awardof jadgment is rendered: I was in 
distress — “* an hungered,”’ “‘ thirsty,” “‘a 
stranger,’”’ “* naked,” ‘‘ sick,” “ in pris- 
on,”’ and in these varied experiences of 
affliction ye hastened to My relief with 
prompt sympathy and loving acts. And 
when the righteous, surprised that such 
trifling services should receive such high 
commendation, venture to disclaim ever 
having personally befriended the Mas- 
ter in their ministries of brotherly love, 
they are hushed by the startling declara- 
tion that He so livesin the persons of 
His followers that acts done to them are 
done to Himself: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

The same principle of judgment is ad- 
hered to in announcing the verdict to 
the wicked on the left hand. They are 
addressed as ‘“‘ cursed,” and bidden to 
** depart into everlasting fire,” prepared 
not for them, but “ for the devil and 
his angels,” to whose eternal society in 
punishment they are remanded; for they 
had failed to minister to Christ when 
hungry, and thirsty, and in sore dis- 
tress. In vain they protest that they had 
never seen Him suffering in any of the 
forms He here enumerates. They had 
shown their lack of the spirit of love to 
Him in neglecting His afflicted followers: 
** Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to 
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Me.” The sentence is not reversed. 
‘*These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.”’ 


lll Expository 


31. When the Son of man shall come — 
for jadgment. Judgment has bsen commit- 
ted to Him because He is the Son of man. 
The Father is never represented as coming to 
judge the world. In his glory. — In the 
preceding chapter He is depicted as coming 
“in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great giory.’”’ There was no halo of glory 
about Him when He uttered this prediction. 
The holy (R.V. omits “ holy ”’) angels with 
him — both to witness and to execute judg- 
ment. They are frequently alluded to as 
showing a deep interest in the destiny and 
salvation of men. Sit upon the throne of 
his glory. — His glory was hidden while on 
earth; it willone day bs manifested on the 
earth. He was shortly to appoar as a prisoner 
at the Roman bar; the day cometh when He 
will sit upon “ the great white throne,” and 
jadge not merely His judges and the genera- 
tion which rejscted Him, but “ ali nations ” 
which have existed or will exist. 


“ All the boly angels ” — the first-born of God, the 
“ morning stars” of creation, beings that exce! in 
strength, whose intelligence is immense, whose 
love for God and His universe glows with a quench- 
less ardor, and whose speed is as the lightning. 
Who can counttheir numbers ? They are the bright 
stars that crowd in innumerable constellations 
every firmament that spans every globe and sys- 
tem throughout immensity (quoted by Schaf). 


32. Shali be gathered all nations. — This 
shows that all who have lived will be pres- 
ent, whether they will or not; but the judg- 
ment will not be on nations as such, but 
apon individuals. ‘ae pre-millenarians, of 
course, render “ nations ” here as Gentiles, 
or unbelievers,and matnotain that the word 
does not include “‘ the elect ”” — an amazing 
interpretation! He shall separate them. — 
The righteous and the wicked have been 
permitted to dwell! together like wbeat and 
tares in one field, like sheep and goats in one 
pasture, but even while thus mingled, the 
characteristics of each class have been visi- 
ble, and tbe time will coms when they will 
be visibly separated. Asa shepherd divid- 
eth (R.V., “ separateth ”’).— The Good Shep- 
herd makes no mistakes. He “* knoweth 
His own sheep by name.” He here claims to 
be the Shepherd of all —the obedient and 
the untractable. Sheep from the goats — 
more exactly, tae lambs from the he-goats; 
the gentle from the stubborn. ‘“ Sheep are 
profitable for their wool, their milk, their 
offspring. Not so the goats; they represent 
unfruitfulness of life ’’ (Chrysostom). 


Pre-millenarians — those who maintain that the 
Second Advent will antedate the Judgment a thou- 
sand years, during which Christ will personally 
reign upon the earth with resurrected saints — 
place the scene of our lesson after the millennium, 
and deny that Christian believers are included in it; 
they suppose that only heathen, or non-Christians, 
are intended by it -- those who had no knowledge 
of Obristiavity, and who are therefore judged ac- 
cording to their works, and not according to their 
faith, which they knew nothing about. Among 
those who take this view are Olshausen, Stier, and 
Alford. The view most commonly entertained, 
however, is that a true, literal picture is here given 
of the universal Judgment, in which both Obris- 
tians and non-believers are arraigned and jadged 
(W. O. H.). 


33. Set the sheep upon his right hand, 
etc. — There will be nothing arbitrary about 
this separation. The godly shall have the 
post of honor upon the right because they 
chose to be godly; and the wicked shall be 
remanded to the post of dishonorand de- 
spair because they chose to be wicked. 


34. Then shall the King say — the only 
time in which our Lord assumed for Him- 
self the kingly title, though He consented 
to acknowledge it before Pilate. The narra- 
tive here ceases to be figurative. Unto them 
on his right hand. — In this portrayal the 
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righteous are first rewarded and the wicked 
are sentenced. In the parable of the Tares 
the order is reversed; the reapers are bidden 
first to bundle and burn the tares, and then 
“ gather the wheat into the garner.”” Come. 
— They who heed the Saviour’s “* Uome,”’ 
will one day hear the King say “‘ Come.” Ye 
blessed of my Father. — All true blessing 
has its source inthe Father, and is commu- 
nicated by the Spirit and for the sake of 
the Son. This blessing consists of forgive- 
ness of sin, newness of life, and consequent 
fitness for heaven. Those whom Jesus pro- 
nounced “ blessed’ in the Beatitudes He 
will in the last great day recognize as the 
** Blessed of my Father.” Inherit the king- 
dom. — The righteous are called “ heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ ’” (Rom. 8). 
Their inheritance is “‘ incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and fadeth not away.’”’ Prepared for 
you. — Just as the Lamb was slain “ from 
the foundation of the world,” so the “ king- 
dom ” dates back before time began. It was 
a part of God’s eternal purpose — His “‘ good 
pleasure” (Luke 12: 32)—to confer upon 
those who should believe on the name of 
His Son the blessings of the kingdom of 
glory. 


35,36. For —explaining why they were 
inheritors of the prepared kingdom, Not 
that the acts immediately enumerated had 
purchased for them the heavenly inheritance, 
but because their practical brotherly love 
evinced the love which they felt for the ab- 
sent Elder Brother, and which He saw fit to 
reward. Hungered ... thirsty ... stran- 
ger. — Our Lord here mentions the various 
forms of buman distress which His followers 
would be likely to experience, and for the re- 
lief of which there must be felt a love for 
Himself and the brethren which would besi- 
tate at no sacrifice of time, or comfort, or 
money. Naked... sick ...in prison. — 
“ There is a climax in this enumeration. The 
first three are recognized duties; the last 
three ere voluntary acts of self- forgetting 
love. Common bumanity would move a man 
to relieve his bitterest foe when perishing by 
hunger or by thirst (Rom. 12: 20). Oriental 
custom required at least a bare hospitality. 
But to clothe the naked implies a liberal and 
loving spirit, to visit the sick isan act of 
spontaneous self-sacrifice, to go to the 
wretched outcasts in prison was perhaps an 
unheard-of act of charity in those days; it 
was to enter places horrible and foul beyond 
description ”’ (Cambridge Bible). 


37-39. Then shall the righteous answer 
him, etc. — They are amazed that such tri- 
fling acts of service which they p»rformed so 
naturally and so unconsciously should re- 
ceive suck conspicuous attention; and, espe- 
cially, that they should in any sense be ap- 
propriated by Jesus as acts done to Himself. 
Plainly, though “ good works” are men- 
tioned, and the reward appears to be for 
“ works ” and not for “ grace,” it has never 
occurred to the righteous that there was any 
merit in their ministries — that, they have 
earned heaven by their works. 


40. One of the least of these my breth- 
ren (R. V., “unto one of these my breth- 
ren, even the least ’’).— He picks out the 
lowliest, the humblest, of ali His followers, 
and identifies Himself with him. Says Dr. 
Schaff: *“‘ Christ lives again and perpetually in 
the persons of His people; as we treat them, 
we treat Him. All men are to be treated thus, 
because possible brethren of Christ.” 


41. Depart from me, ye cursed, etc.— 'The 
righteous are invited to ‘come; ” the wicked 
are bidden to “ depart.” The righteous are 
pronounced “ blessed of My Father;” the 
wicwed are declared to be “ cursed ’’ — the 
words “of My Father ”’ being omitted, per- 
haps, because the curse, though uttered by 
God, comes through their own fault. Ever- 
lasting (R. V., “ eternal ”) — the same word 
in the original that is used in verse 46 to ex- 
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press the endlessness of the life ofjthe}right- 
eous. Fire — used symbolically, in all prob- 
ability, to denote extreme and endless penal 
suffering. Prepared for the devil and his 
angels — not “ prepared ”’ for any of the hu- 
man race. God’s mercy is so universal, the 
redemption provided isso mighty, that all 
may be saved; if that mercy be slighted and 
that redemption be set at naugbt, the repro- 
bate has nothing left but to share with devils 
their punishment. Says Dr. Morison: 
** There is no hint of any remedial scheme in- 
itiated for the recovery of the deviland his 
angels.”’ 


42,43. I was ahungered, etc. — The ex- 
clusion of the wicked from heaven, accord- 
ing to this view of the case, is due to their 
selfishness, their lack of practical brotherly 
love and sympathy — asin of omission. 

Who would not run to prisons and hospitals on 
errands of mercy if assured that Christ was there ? 
Yet Christ Himself tells us s0,and we turn a deaf 
ear to Hi n (Quesnel). 

44,45. When saw we thee ahungered ? 
etc. —a vain, self-righteous defence. They 
felt aggrieved thut they should be charged 
with a personal neglect of Christ Himself; 
that He should measure their character by 
their treatment of His followers. ‘ Sin is as 
unconscious of its enormity as goodness is of 
its extent.’’ 


46. Into everlasting (R. V., ‘ eternal ’’) 
punishment... life eternal. — Toe same 
Greek word is used to express both the end- 
lessness of punishment and the endless- 
ness of the life of blessedness. It is seven 
times used ip the New Testament in connec- 
tion with the punishment of the wicked, and 
fifty- nine times in connection with the du- 
ration of God and the happiness of the right- 
ous. 

The word “punishment” expresses positive 
misery, not annibilation; while “life,” the con- 
trasted expression, means here far more than mere 
continued existence. Endless and boundless life is 
contrasted with endless and boundless misery. The 
two facts, one transcendently glorious, the other 
naspeakably awful, are revealed; the details, bliss- 
ful and terrible alike, are withheld (Schaff). 


IV Illustrative 


1. Onecold winter’s day he (John Wesley) 
met a poor girl who was a pupil in one of 
their schools. She seemed nearly frozen. He 
said to her, ‘‘ You seem half frozen; have you 
nothing to wear but that linen gown?” 
“‘Sir, that is all I have.’’ He puts his hand 
to his pocket, but there is no money there. 
He goes sadly to his room, and his walls that 
are bung with pictures seem to upbraid him. 
He stripe them down, saying to himself, 
** How can tby Master say to thee, Well done, 
good and faithful servant! Thou hast 
adorned thy walle with the money which 
might have screened this poor creature from 
the cold! O Justice! O Mercy! Are not these 
pictares the blood of this poor maid?” And 
this was no spurt of generosity (S. E. Her- 
rick). 

2. A venerable minister at H—— preached 
asermon on the subject of eternal punish- 
ment. On the next day it was agreed among 
some thoughtless young men that one of 
them should go to him and endeavor to draw 
him into a dispute, with the design of mak- | 
ing a jest of him and of his doctrine. The | 
wag accordingly went, was introduced into | 
the minister’s parlor, and commenced the | 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ I believe there is a 
small dispute between you and me, sir, and I 
thought I would call this morning and try to 
settle it.” ‘“‘Ah,” said the clergyman, 
“what ie it?” “Why,” replied the wag, 
** you say that the wicked will go into ever- 
lasting punishment, and I do not think they 
will.” “Oh, if that is all,” answered the 
minister, “‘ uhere is no dispute betweeff you 
and me. If you turn to Matthew 25: 46, you 
will find that the dispute is between you and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and [ advise you to go 
immediately and settle it with Him ” (Bib- 
lical Museum). 
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3. The poorest bope of heaven is that 
which is based on the words, “ I have done 
no harm.” The very stones, insects, reptiles, 
may say as much as that. There are two ways 
of measuring sin — down and up; down, by 
counting all the actual sins we have done — 
all covetings, anger, evil thoughts, selfish- 
ness, falsehoode, dishonesties; up, by seeing 
what we might have been, all the good deeds 
we might have done, the character we might 
have formed, the blessed, useful life we might 
have lived and God intended us to live; and 
then placing beside this picture the life we 
have actually lived. This will show the num- 
ber of our sins of omission. But, probably, 
we have omitted more of quality from our 
lives than quantity (Peloubet). 


A LAYMAN’S PRAYER 
REV. 0. A. LITTLEFIELD. 


E lives in this city. If I should give 
his name it would sound familiar to 
you all. He is, without doubt, personally 
known to some who will read this para- 
graph. He is of another denomination than 
our own, but should I make him knowa, you 
would recognize one of those firm, shelter- 
ing, beneficent names of the old New Eng- 
land type. I would gladly reveal his iden- 
tity, but I know that he would never have 
imparted to me the circumstance which I am 
about to relate if he had known that it 
would ever be publicly associated with his 
name. His left hand would then for the 
first time know many things that his right 
hand had done. I will give the circumstance 
as nearly as I can in his own words: — 

‘* More than fifty years ago I was converted 
and joined the church. The thing about the 
church that impressed and distressed me 
most after I entered it was the difficulty 
with which money was raised to carry on its 
necessary work and to advance its interests. 
Everything seemed blocked and hedged 
about. I thought much about this, and was 
pained and troubled that it should be so 
with so much money in the hands of Chris- 
tian ple. I concluded that Christian we 
ple did not know how to give, or that the 
had not consecrated their money to God’s 
uses. I was at that time not able to give 
much myself, for I had but a salary of $250 
a year and my wifeand myself to support. 
But with this burden on my heart I formu- 
lated this prayer which | suppose I have 
— many thousands of times in the past 

tty years,and which I pray still: ‘Lord, 
give me a hand to get, and a heart to give.’”’ 

He said no more. Of what he had been 
able to do he said notu word. But the ca- 
reer of that young man of fifty years ago has 
since been one of great success, of great lib- 
erality, and of great honor. I know nothing 
of his more private gifts, except that they 
are many, varied and characteristically gen- 
erous; but 1 am told on good authority that 
during the past twelve months he has given 
over $150,000 to various great church and ed- 
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ucational enterprises. That sincere prayer 
of his, breathed in the years of his penury 
and struggles, has been faithfully kept, and 
will be to the end of his lite. Is not the Goa 
that was then looking for a trusty steward of 
His treasures, looking for them still? Is He 
not looking for them among the earnest, 
devoted, intelligent, though poor, young 
men of today? I give this significant cir- 
cumstance in the lifeof a man now living, 
hoping that it may encourage some of our 
young men who are of the right mettle to 
pray: ‘Lord, give me hand to get, and a 
heart to give!” 


Chelsea, Mass. 


NOTES FROM MALAYSIA 


th sending a report of the Malaysia Mis- 

sion Conference, which will be found on 
page 607, Rev. F. H. Morgan, of Singapore, 
encloses a private note, from which we ex- 
cerpt the following interesting paragraphs: — 


*“ Mrs. Morgan and I went as delegates to 
the Central Copference at Lucknow, and en- 
joyed our visit to lodia so much. We were 
away about six weeks, and during that time 
visited the Northwest Iadia Conference as 
well as our own, besides seeing something of 
our work in various places. One very pleasant 
feature of our Central Conference session was 
a ‘ Boston University ’ dinner, at which about 
twenty people sat down. Another interest- 
ing occasion was the Epworth League 
meeting. We had banners from the dit- 
ferent L-agues with the various languages 
covered by our work. Twenty-six diff rent 
languages were present, and several not rep- 
resented. Miss Sheldon had a goatskin ban- 
ner lined with silk and the words, *‘ Bhot for 
Jeru’.” Malaysia sent a beautiful white silk 
benner with four languages on it. 

“ Mrs, Morgan returns much improved in 
health. Our own work continues prosper- 
ous, though owing to the financial depres- 
sion we cannot enlarge our borders as we 
ought. Iam now carrying the entire obliga- 
tion for our Tamil Mission, which I began 
last year. The openings about us are many. 
We have received urgent invitations from 
Bangkok, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, and 
cannot accept them through lack of means 
and —. Our mission does a in the 
way of self- support, yet we get only a m 
$9,000 a year. Our school, which is entiety 
self-supporting, with now an actual attend- 
ance reaching 578, is carrying six foreigners 
including tbeir wives, besides the large staff 
of teachers,and yet gets not a dollar for its 
—. pot ye | addition pe our owe 
regu \ ogg Rdg, - EAT. wor 
among the women. e are all blessed with 
good health and happy in our work.” 





** * Joy is a duty,’ so with golden lore 
The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore, 
And happy human hearts heard in their 
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The Deaconess Department 


HE words of Bishop Newman at the 
Sunday afternoon consecration service 
at the New England Conference were, 
through the kindness of a friend of our 
work, taken verbatim for ZIONS HERALD, 
and we give them with the fervent prayer 
that the Holy Spirit may interpret their 
deep meaning to the heart of every deaconess 
in the land, and give a glimpse of their 
meaning, at least, to those who are thinking 
of entering this order. Bishop Newman 
said: — 


“ There is nothing in the services of the 
church that breaks up the fountain of my 
nature and stirs the depth of my soul so 
much as when | consecrate these deaconesses 
to the Master, for I consecrate them to a life 
of suffering. There is all there is of it — not 
their own suffering, but the suffcring of 
others; theirs for the Master in this regard. 
Henceforth you are to go forward where the 
sick are to be cared for, where orphans are to 
be watcned over, where the sinner is to be 
reclaimed. You nave given yourself a glori- 
ous mission; it is a consecration to a life of 
suffering. And today you leave the world, 
its pleasures and its honors, and before God 
and His holy angels and this congregation, 
you three sisters consecrate yourseives to 
this lite of suffering. God Le with you!”’ 





The national meeting of the Deaconess 
Assembly will be held at Acton camp-ground, 
Acton, Ind., Aug. 6-8. All deaconesses, mem- 
bers of Conference boards, trustees of Homes 
and societies, are cordially invited to share 
in the deliberations of this body, and it is 
hoped that there may be a large attendance 
of those in any way interested in deaconess 
work. The program, including some of the 
finest speakers in the land, will be announced 
later. 


In the notes from Providence this month 
will be found a reference to Deaconess Aid 
Circles. It will be readily seen that these 
apply to the work in any locality, and further 
information will be gladly given to those 
who desire it, from either the Fall River or 
Boston Homes, as well as from Providence. 


Deaconess Work in Boston 


691-693 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Home Notes 


—— As stated editorially in last week’s 
HERALD, we are to be favored with the 
generous aid of Rev. William Fall in raising 
funds for the further prosecution of the 
deaconess work in Boston,and we believe 
that the Divine biessing will attend the 
earnest efforts that are being made to extend 
the usefulness of this beneficent ministry. 


— The Superintendent bas been very 
cordially received at ali of the six New Eng- 
land Conferences this spring (which she 
visited in the interests of the New England 
Training School and Hospital). The Board 
of Managers are grateful for this courtesy, 
believing that the presentation of the work 
will increase its usefulness through the new 
friends thus gained. 


— Miss Lunn also visited Kent’s Hill 
Seminary, Maine, and found the students 
kindly interested to know of the work. We 
have had one representative from this sem- 
inary in our Training School, and hope there 
are “‘ more to follow.” 

— Before this reaches our readers, the 
work will probably have been presented at 
Wellesley College by invitation of Prof. 
Whiting, who ia an avowed friend of the 
deaconess work. 


Visiting Deaconess Notes 


—"“ Oh, it’s the deaconess! How giad I 
am you've come! I know you can help me. 
I am obliged to move.” Now the deaconess 


is not in the real estate business, but there is 
@ sacred sense in which God is, and He had 
helped me to know of a house, and it was 
just what she wanted. Did that “‘ happen? ”’ 
We talked of everything buat her troubles, 
and thanked God for His many mercies, and 
when I came away she said: “ I don’t know 
bow it is, but when you come! forget all 
about myself.”” Oh, that we might all lift 
up our eyes and see “ Jesus only!” 


— She was a little Englishwoman. It 
was my first call. When I was about to 
leave, 1 said, “Shall we pray together ?”’ 
When we arose from our knees, she ex- 
claimed in a moment, “‘ That was just like 
’7ome! I have been here years; pastors and 
others from the churca have called upon me, 
but you are the first who ever prayed with 
me in America. Ob, how good it was!” “A 
little word with Jesus, bow it smoothes the 
ragged road!” 


— It was Sunday morning. I was leav- 
ing my room when I thought of some May- 
flowers which had been given me. “I will 
jleqve them here anu enjoy them tomorrow,” 
was my first thought. Could it be possible 
that 1 had torgotten, even for a moment, 
that blessings are given us to use for others ? 
** Brother , 1 brought these to pin on 
your coat.’”’ The tears rolled down that dear 
old face I love so much,and he said: ** No 
one ever did that before.’’ There were many 
others I longed to make happy. Have you 
sweet blossoms to send ? 


Training School Notes 


—— Our school year is now fast drawing to 
a close, and our hearts are lifted in gratitude 
to God for His blessings upon us while we 
have labored together. Our thanks are also 
due to the faithful teachers and friends who 
have so generously and kindly given of their 
time and interest to this work. Truths have 
been learned and fed upon from day to day, 
spiritual life has been strengthened, and 
strength, comfort and inspiration carried to 
many who “sit in darkness’’ through the 
loving ministry of the students of our 
school. 


— A class of nine will complete the 
junior year’s course of study. The course 
has now been lengthened to cover two years, 
but as these students were accepted before 
such change was made,a certificate stating 
their completion of the first year’s work will 
be given, and diplomas granted at the end of 
two years’ study. 





— Commencement exercises will be held 
in Tremont 8t. M. E. Church, Wednesday, 
May 18, at 230P.mM. The program will con- 
sist of the usual music, Scripture reading, 
etc., a class paper by one of the students, and 
conferring of certificates. The address of the 
occasion will be given by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, who is too. well known as college 
president, gifted public speaker, and inspir- 
ing Christian woman interested in all causes 
for the uplift of humanity, to need any 
introduction to the readers of ZION’s HmER- 
ALD. We esteem ourselves highly favored 
in the privilege of having her thus with us, 
and trust many will be present to hear her. 
A most cordial invitation is extended to all. 


—— There came a quick, gentle tap at my 
door one afternoon, and a student entered 
the room with her face wreathed in smiles. 
** Just see what a friend has sent me,” she 
exclaimed, joyously, putting in my hands a 
box of Mayfiowers. “ Don’t they smell like 
the woods? Aren’t they beauties? And { 
am going on my wheel right away to distrib- 
ate them among my sick people.” They 
were “ beauties,” indeed, and the air of the 


room {was sweet with their delicious fra- 
grance. As I handed them back to her, she 
turned quickly to go, then halted and said, 
“ Why, I didn’t think. [ want to leave a 
bunch with you, unless,” hesitatingly, ‘‘ you 
would rather have them all go to the sick.” 
I assured her that 1 should enjoy them much 
more in that way, and she hurried out, while 
I turned to my work, rejoicing in the friends 
who make it possible for our workers to 
carry such sweetness into the lives of God’s 
suffering children. 


Hospital Notes 


—— That our Hospital is non-sectarian in 
its work, and that its advantages are recog- 
nized by all, is apparent from the following 
incidents : — 

A young Catholic woman who was with us 
for a number of weeks seemed at first to 
have little hope of recovery and to be afraid 
of death and the hereafter. One night she 
called her nurse, saying, — 

“] am afraid I shall never be well again, 
and I don’t want to die. [am afraid to die.” 

“Let us tell God about it,’’ answered the 
nurse, soothingly. ‘“ You pray, doa’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, | say my prayers every day.” 

“Lot us pray together, then,” said the 
deaconess, and kneeling down she offered a 
simple petition that the Father in heaven 
would sustain His child and heip her to rest 
fearlessiy upon Him. 

The patient seemed touched and comfort- 
ed,and the next nigot asked thse narse to 
again pray for her. 

“Why not pray for yourself{?’’ asked the 
nurse. ‘‘God likes to have His children talk 
with Him.” 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t know how. I wouldn’t 
know what to say. We don’t pray as you 
do. We have our prayer-books, you know.” 

Yet as the days and nights slipped away, 
and the nurse prayed and read God’s Word 
to her patient, His peace descended upon 
the troubled soul,and she, too, learned to 
talk with the loving Father in the quiet 
watches of the night. 

She seemed now to have lost fear, and to be 
willing to give up life at God's command, 
but she was not called upon to do this, for 
health and strength came back again before 
she left us. 

The nurss, who was invited to her home 
not long ago, was rejoiced to hear her say: 
“TI pray now about things I want, and [ be- 
lieve God hears my prayers, too, just as He 
does yours. I learned a good many things 
in your Hospital,and I am so giad I went 
there.”’ 

A dear young girl of another faith said 
recently: ‘‘Althoagh it is hard to be sick, 
yet really the happiest weeks of my life were 
spent with you in the Hospital.”’ 





Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Oar work during the past month has been 
varied. One deaconess gave three weeks’ 
service in revival work at Taunton, while 
those in their respective home fisids have 
found much to be done forthe Master. We 
have discovered the sick who need care, the 
lonely who need comfort, as well as some 
who have sought and found Christ, and 
many with whom we have left a word, hop- 
ing it might be as good seed. 

—— One evening a member of one of our 
sister churches called on the deaconess, and 
in the course of the conversation mentioned 
the name of a Jewess who went about taking 
orders in cobbling, and said, “Ido wisha 
deaconess would call upon her.” This triend 
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said she had become very much interested in 
the woman, who called at her house at regu- 
lar intervals for work. After a time the visits 
ceased. Several weeks later the woman re- 
turned, and by questioning her it was found 
that an illness had prevented the regular calls 
for orders. She was still very weak, so she 
was invited into the house and refreshed and 
strengthened by food and a rest on the couch. 
This Christian act proved to be a strong bond 
between them, and the visits were looked for- 
ward to by both the Christian and Hebrew 
sister. Many long talks were held in regard 
to the customs of the Jews and Christians. 
When the deaconess visited the home of the 
Jewess she found her sitting in the shop 
with the cobbier, as they could afford but 
one fire. Tne husband hammered away 
while they talked of the hard times, the 
weather, and the sickness which had done so 
much in bringing them to their present 
financial embarrassment. Then the dea- 
coness ventured to say that the Christian be- 
lieved Christ could and did help at all times 
and proved her statements by quoting Script- 
ure. Assnhe left she obtained the promise of 
the woman to meet her that night at the 
mission. Altter listening to the spoken word 
the deaconess read to her from both the New 
and the Oid Testaments. When asked if she 
would not accept Christ as her Saviour, 
the Jewess said: “I do; I know He has 
come.’”’ Ihnen turning over the leaves of the 
Bible, she said: ** You have more Bible than 
we have; you are right.”’ They knelt, and as 
the deaconess prayed the words were repeated 
by the sister, who opened her heart, and 
Christ did come in, and her face shone with 
the light of His presence. When asked for 
her testimony, she said: “I will stick to 
Jesus.” 


—— Some evenings ago, as a sudden shower 
came up, we remembered that at least one 
worker was out with no umbrella. Prepara- 
tions for a walk in the rain were made, and we 
started for the mission, stopping on the way 
thinking we migut get a tired, overburdened 
mother to go with us, evenif rainy. As we 
started, the mother remarked, *‘The dea- 
coness wiil think strange. I refused to go 
with her an hour ago.” But on being assured 
that the meeting would be an agreeable one, 
she was induced to enter the place of wor- 
ship. Sooa the invitation for Christians to 
come forward and place their subjects of 
prayer on the altar was given. This mother 
readily coasented to go, and as she knelt 
there she sought Christ with her whole heart 
and ia an audible voics. Sooo she said: 
‘The burdea is gone; I am a new woman.” 


— It was the privilege of a deaconess to 
meet some of the mothers whose boys have 
gone to war. To see loveand fear strive for vic- 
tory in those mothers’ hearts was sad indeed. 
One dear woman iay in an exhausted state say- 
ing she Knew it was right and she had left him 
in God’s bands; stillthe thought of his never 
having b3ea away from her, and the fear of 
evil ass »ciatioas, came before her. Another 
parent toid of the parting, and the son’s 
words: ** No, I will not forget God.”’ 


—— We were directed toa very interesting 
case recently. The pastor had been called to 
the home of a sinful but penitent woman. 
He heard her story, talked and prayed with 
her, and then told the deaconess that he 
thought it a place where she might do good. 
She called on the sick woman, who was glad 
tosee and talk with her. When asked in what 
way she might serve her patient, the woman 
declared that she wanted nothing but to have 
the deaconess talk, read and pray with her. 
Some days passed before perfect peace came. 
To see her cry for joy and say, * It cannot be 
told' It cannot be told! The peace of God 
does pass all understanding,” truly rejoiced 
the heart of the deaconess. The realization 
that in the midst of poverty and disgrace 
peace and joy are supreme, is wonderful. No 
anxiety — simply rest. 
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Atter nursing this woman vuc week, @ 
grown son came, with means and a heart of 
love, for his mother. We know his coming 
is of God since the relief sought was through 
prayer only. How tenderly this boy has cared 
for his mother, and though not a Christian 
he rejoices in her relief. Now the only serv- 
ice rendered by the deaconess is a daily call, 
that these strangers in the city may know 
that some one is interested inthem. When 
strength is sufficiently recovered for this 
mother to be removed, the son will take her 
away, with the scattered brothers and sis- 
ters, and they wili live together again a 
united family. 


Providence Deaconess Home 
85 Harrison 8t., Providence, R. I. 


—— Opn Monday afternoon, May 9, the an- 
nual meeting of the Home will take place, at 
which time the reports for the past year’s 
work will be read, and the executive board, 
committees, etc., will be chosen for the new 
year, which begins May 1. We hope in the 
next Deaconess number of ZIONS HERALD 
to give a report of our year’s work. 


— The; fourth Sunday in May will be 
‘* Deaconess Sunday” in the Providence 
churches. The work is to be presented in each 
church, and subscriptions taken for the sup- 
port of the Home and its interests. We so- 
licit at this time invitations to present the 
deaconess work in the churches of Norwich 
and Providence Districts of our Conference 
where our representatives have not yet 
spoken. By corresponding with thesuperin- 
tendent of the Home a deaconess can be se- 
sured for such work. 


—— In response to an invitation from the 
Mercy and Help department of the East 
Providence Epworth League, the superin 
tendent addressed the committee and some 
ol their friends on Monday afternoon, April 
25,at the home of Mrs. E.C. Phillips. We 
are glad to assist these committees by giving 
them the benefit of our expsrience along this 
line of work, and to have their help for our 
Home. We would bs giad to respond to oth- 
er calls from Mercy and Help departments. 

—— We are not having satisfactory re- 
sponses to our call for pledges for an addi- 
tional worker the coming year, the total to 
date being only $14.50. We would like to 
hear from many more before June 1. 


— We have had several letters recently 
from friends and different societies asking 
what they could do to help in furthering 
Christ’s kingdom. We ask that all such 
read carefully the above appeal. 


We wish to tell our friends about the | 


* Deaconess Aid Circle.”” This plan orig- 
inated in Chicago,and the Homes in the 
West find these Circles to be very helpful. 
The Deaconess Aid Circles are intended for 
communities at a distance from such work 
who desire to aid the dseaconesses in their 
labors amorg euffering humanity. It is pro- 
vided that “ the Uircles shall be composed of 
such persons of both sexes and all ages as are 
interested in the work of deaconesses, and 
are willing to put that interest into practical 


shape by agreeing to: First, attend at | 
least one meeting a yearin the interest of | 


deaconess work; secondly, make some con- 
tribution of money or goods, large or small, 
for the same object.” 
should be a leader, with as many assistant 
leaders as may be thought best in a given lo- 


The officers of a Circle | 


cality, a recorder,a correspondent, and a re- , 


ceiver. 


needed. “ The duties of the leader shall be 


Committees may be appointed as | 


to arrange for and preside at the meetings of | 


the Circle, and endeavor to secure and enlist 
others in obtaining from as many persons as 
possible some contribution of money or other 


usable things for the Deaconess Home to | 


which the Circle is tributary. The duty of 
the correspondent shall be to keep in touch 


} 
| 


| 
} 
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with the Home by letter, etc.,and also io 
secure a visit from a deaconess of that Home 
to counsel with the Circle and to present the 
work at some public gathering. The duti., 
of the other officers stail be such as are ingj- 
cated by their names. The Circle shall me t 
monthly to receive reports and contributions, 
and to consult and plan togetber the work.’ 

In addition to the meetings for arousing 
interest in tne work and making an annua! 
contribution to the cause, we recommend 
that you examinecarefully the lines of work 
indicated below: — 

1. Packing boxes with (mended) second. 
hand clothing for men, women and children. 

2, Sewing for the same purpose, in mak- 
ing new garments. 

3. Securing and preserving fruit and j:|- 
lies, in season, and also sending fresh frui; 
and vegetables. 

4. Packing boxes of gitts for Toanksgiy- 
ing and Christmas. 

5. Securing subscribers for our deaconess 
papers. 

6. Distributing leaflets and general litera- 
ture on the subject. 

7. Endeavoring to interest childrea in the 
work of deaconess orphanages and hospitai:, 

8. Bringing before young women the 
Training Schools, and inducing them to 
epter the work. 

9. Calling the attention of the aged and 
others who are known to be disposing of 
their property, or to be liberally inclined, to 
the advantages of investing money in dea- 
coness institutions. 

We believe nothing has been left out in 
this plan. Oae Circle may not be able to 
carry on all the different lines of work indi- 
cated, but at least one can be taken up. 

ln a few days the superintendent will as- 
sist in organizing a Circle at Drownville, 
R. 1, where there is much interest mani- 
fested in the deaconess work. May we not 
hear from many who want to lend a heiping 
hand to the Master’s work, and will have a 
Circle organized in their church ? 

On Saturday afternoon, April 16, at the ses- 
sion of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence at Attleboro, Mass., thres deaconesses 
were consecrated — Miss Stella M. Bounds 
from the Fall River Home, and Miss »s Bianche 
Leora Baker and Margaret Lucy Eckley from 
the Providence Home. Rev. A. J Coultas, of 
Providence, presided. Bishop Vincent made 
brief, earnest remarks. ‘The service was very 
sweet and impressive. 


American Missionary 


Letter From a Minister’s Wife 
in India—How She Keeps Well 
Through the Long Summer. 


The following is from Mrs. P. H. 
Moore, the wifé of a Baptist minister 
in Nowgong, Assam, India: 

“TI have been in Assam since January, 
1880, with the exception of one year in 
America. After being here for several 
years I found the climate was weakening 
me and my blood was altogether too thin. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla every 
summer. This I found so befeficial that 
since my return to Assam in 1891 I have 
taken one dose of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
every <iay, the first thing in the morning, 
for 9 months in the year, that is, through 
the hot weather. My weight does not 
vary more than one pound throughout 
the year. My general health has been 
excellent and my blood is in good condi- 
tion.” Mrs. P. Il. Moore. Remember 


Hood’s “tania 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 











, ‘wer. are the only piils to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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A Visit to Two Old Patriarchs 
REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


N attending the funeral services of my 
| life-long friend, Rev. Charles Munger, 
on Monday, May 2,1 spent the night with 
friends in Portland. Tuesdey, before leav- 
ing for home, I called on my old and very 
dear friend, Rev. D. B. Randall, D. D. I 
found bim more comfortable than he has 
been, thcugh mainly confined to his house. 
His limbs are badly swollen, which prevents 
his moving about. Dr. Randa)! is 91 years 
old, and has been a member of the Maine 
Conference threeecore and ten years. The 
man who comes next to him, now living, is 
Rev. Mark Traiton, D D., who joined the 
Maine Conference sixty seven years ago. 
These ate the only living men who were 
members ae Jate as 1831. Dr. Randall is se- 
renely waiting for the coming of the chariot, 


* Coming to carry him home.” 


His hope is ‘‘sure and steadfest,” and his 
song is, “‘ I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus 
died for me.”” We had a sweet season of 
lookirg unto Jesus for His blessing upon 
our venerable friend and brother, that his 
closing days may be rich in a conscious as- 
surance of heaven and bright with visions of 
the inner temple of God. 

Oar next call was on our old Conference 
classmate, Dr. Charles F. Allen, now 82 years 
old. We tound the Doctor where he has been 
for two long, weary years, paralyzed and 
mainly helpless. But his mind is clear. He 
thinks clearly and talks freely. He has 
come to the enjoyment of perfect resig- 
nation. God’s will is his will. He is fully 
ready for this world orthe next. He is will- 
ing to stay or ready to go,as God shall 
choose. He suffers no special pain of body, 
and realizes no anxiety of mind. What can 
a man need more out of heaven? It is a ben- 
ediction to visit sachasoagl. We bad asea 
son of sweet waiting before the Lord in 
prayer,and parted, perhaps to meet no more 
until mortality is swallowed up of life. 


West Somerville, Mass. 


What can Those Who Stay at 
Home Do for Our Soldiers? 
D. L. MOODY. 


HEN war was desolating our country 
W about thirty-six years ago, the 
Christian Commission did good work by 
sending men into the midst of the strifeto 
minister to our soldiers and to distribute 
Bibles and Testaments. Tne Christian people 
prayed as I have never known them to pray 
since, and prayer led to active effort. Oamps 
were turned into camp-meetings, and the 
voice of praise and song wae heard from end 
to end of the line. The Government did 
everything in its power to aid the movement, 
the generals were in favor of it, and a good 
religious tone was developed all through the 
tanks. To the present day | meet men who 
were converted during that war. Out of its 
horrors and desolation came fruit to the 
glory of God. 
However much we may deplore the present 
war, it is upon us,and I feel that the call 





comes once again to Christian people to do | 


whatever they can. 
being called into service. There are times in 
camp when the thought of danger sobers 
them and brings them face to face with the 
question of eternity. Shall not we who stay 


at home follow them with our prayers, and | 


minister to their spiritual needs in every 
possible way ? It seems to me to be the nick 
of time to reach them. 


A start has already been made. Secretary 


Our young men are | 


Alger and General Miles have been consulted, | 
and are favorable to Christian effort. The | 


people of Harrisburg, Pa., subscribed $350 to 
send Testaments and religious books to the 
camp at Tampa. The students of my schools 


at Northfield have contributed about $75 for | 
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the same purpose. Many different kinds of 
service will suggest themselves to those who 
have a heart to see something done. And let 
us act promptly, before the devil gets a foot- 
hold. 

1 pray God that this war may redound to 
the glory of God and the salvation of many 
of our young men. 

Contributions sent to me at my home ad- 
dress at East Northfield, Mass., for the fund 
for sending religious reading matter to the 
campe, will be devoted strictly to that work. 


Chaplain Milburn 


NE of the most pathetic and inspiring 
events to the visitor at Washington is 

the opening of the Senate with prayer by 
Chaplain Milburn, especially if he is led to 
pray for the country. The writer was pres- 
ent on Wednesday, May 4. V'ce President 
Hobart came into the Senate Chamber, fol- 
lowed by the Chaplain, who was led to his 
place by a young man. Those who have seen 
the Chaplain need not be informed that he is 
a venerable and noble-looking man. As he 
stood in his place the Vice President rapped 
softly upon his desk, and the senators rore as 
one man and with bowed heads in impressive 
silence listened to the invocation. Raising 
his sightless eyes towards heaven, with low 
but perfectly clear and distinct enunciation 
the Chaplain gave utterance, with unusual 
€ ffect, to the following very fitting prayer: — 


“We praise Thee for Thy unspeakable gift — our 
country; and for the enthusiastic devotion to it by 
men of all classes from all parts of the land, North, 
South, East and West; for the sympathy and en- 
couragement of women. We bless Thee that our 
country justifies the sentiment of the people that it 
is a thing to die for, at need. We pray Thee most 
earnestly to bless Thy servants, the President and 
Vice-President, the members of the Cabinet, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and guide 
them by Thy counsel in this sharp, stern juncture 
of our history. May our course be maintained as 
the cause of justice, equity and humanity! Crown 
our arms with success and bring the war to a speedy 
and triumphant close,so that we may honor God, 
help the oppressed, and deliver them from their 
bondage, and return to our own accustomed labors 
and trains of thought and of iizht.” 
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N. BE. Deaconess Home and Training 
School 


ONEY for the land for our new Hos- 
pital still comes in. I have met a 
number of people lately who have said, “1 
have been intending to give something for 
that land, but I have not liked to send it, 
and now that I see you I will hand it to 
you.” I have no doubt there are many more 
who have waited for a more convenient sea- 
son. Funds for this or for the running ex- 
penses will be especially welcome now, as we 
have a large deficit to raise before the close 
of our year, which is May 17. Send at once, 
and as largea donation as you can. If our 
workers and officers are giving their time, 
strength and money to carry on this grand 
work, will you not help? 

It is something of a mortification to be 
obliged to admit that I made a mistake in 
addition, and should bave reported a total 
of $2,321 instead of $2,328. This week I have 
received from Worcester $10; Mrs. W. I. K., 
$20; I. C. (Lawrence), $3; Mrs. E. G. T., $10; 
Mrs. 8. J. Hill, $1; Mre. M.S. B. Lane, $1; 
E. W. F., $5; total to date, $2,371. 


Mrs. J. W. CUSHING, Treasurer, 
1577 Beacon St., Brookline. 


Loss or Gain? 


FTER a ministry of forty years, | am 
utterly surprised at Prof. Winches- 

ter’s statements as to the losses of Method- 
ism to other denominations being so much 
greatef than its gains. His statement is that 
our losses are as 20 to4or5gained. Having 
been a pastor of large churches in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, and of several charches in 
New York City, | wish to give my personal 
experience. Asa matter of fect the records 
will show that in all these churches during 
my pastorates our gains from other denom- 
inations have been as 20 to 4 or 5. In my 
present church I have received 14 from other 
denominations, and have lost just two by 
marriage who united with the churches of 
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No. TY. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00 
As good as sells for $25 


WEHAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 


118 styles of Vehicles, 
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Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
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Catalogue of all our styles. 
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their husbands, This is my experience for 
the last two years, and in every case they 
have come without any effort of mine, and 
because they preferrea the Methodist Church 
to their own. In nearly every case they have 
become church workers and supporters, and 
they are among our most active and liberal 
members. A.D. V. 


Financial Agent for Mallalieu 


Seminary 


Rev. W. R. Webster, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, bas been appointed finan- 
cial agent of Mallalieu Seminary, Kinsey, 
Alabama, under the direction of the Freed- 
men’s Aid ana Southern Education Society 
—an institution named in honor of Bishop 
Mallalieu. The school is situated fifteen 
miles north of Florida and the same distance 
west of Georgia and has a one terri- 
tory equal to the combined area of Massa- 
chusetts, Khode Island and Connecticut. 
Between Virginia and Alabama, scattered 
along wountain ranges and through the 
valleys, there are 3,000,000 poor whites who 
have always been ioyal to the Stars and 
Stripes,and who Game Soe the educa- 
tion of their children. The object of Mr. 
Webster’s appointment as financial agent is 
the raising of $100,000 from ‘‘ the benevolent 
and philanthrupic —_ of the North,” this 
being werranted by bis previous success in 
similar work, $60,000 having been raired 
through his agency for Gilbert College, Win- 
stead, Louisiana, Mr. Wm. L. Gilbert of 
Winstead, Conn., donating $50,000. The in- 
stitution is of interdenominational interest, 
ite board of trustees consisting «f represect- 
atives of all the different churches in south- 
ern Alsbama, and is heartily endorsed by 
leading men both North and Soath. Dr. J. W. 
Hamiiton, secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society, writes: *' I 
have long known Rev. W. KR. Webster. He 
is a successful manager of business interests 
as well as a taithful, broad-minded, usefal 
Christian clergyman,and in the matter of 
securing endowments he has special qualiti- 
cations and fitness. I knowthe Mailalieu 
Seminary for which he is now at work, and 
can commend both man and school.” The 
managers bave for some years been very anx- 
fous totecure Mr. Webster’s services in this 
position, which, after long and prayertul 
consideration, he has now accepted. Mr. 
Webster’s address for the summer will be 
Asbury Grove, Essex County, Mass. 


Is Your Brain Tlied ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T D. CROTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says: “It is a remedy of great 
} nn in builoing up functional esergy and brain 
orce.”’ 


THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston City Missions. — I wish to give notice to 
all interested in the work of the Boston City 
Missionary and Church Extension Society, that I 
have been elected superintendent, and that my 
office hour will be each morning at 11 o’clock in 
the Historical Room, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. I 
desire at once to arrange with pastors for the an- 
nual collection for our work. I also invite corre- 
spondence with Leagues and other organizations. 
Please address me at 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass., or Brookline, Mass. 

Josern H. MANSFIELD. 





Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — No session was 
held last Monday because of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, which held its session in Bromfield St. 
Church, and devoted its hour to the discussion of 
** Federated Church Work.” 

Next Monday morning, at 10.45 o’clock, at the 
Preachers’ Meeting, Dr. Geo. A. Crawford, Chap- 
lain United States Navy, will deliver an address 
upon the “ Present National Crisis.” 


South District 

People’s Temple, Boston. — Last Thursday even- 
ing a reception was tendered the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Brady, on his return to this important 
charge for the fifth year. The spacious vestry 
and adjoining rooms were filled to overflowing by 
members of the church and congregation anx- 
ious to show their appreciation of the pastor in 
building up Zion in this vicinity and to pledge 
their co-operation in making this closing year 
the most successful of all the pastorate. There 
was an excellent musical. and literary program 


| 
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under the direction of Mr. J. A. Burgess, super- 
intendent of the sunday-school, who introduced 
the speakers, among whom were Presiding Elder 
Mansfield, and Rev. Franklin Damon, whose 
words of welcome and congratulation were well 
responded to by Dr. Brady, who said that the 
members of the Temple had been a great bless- 
ing to him, and that now his most earnest desire 
was to be made a great blessing to them. 


Boston, Tremont St.— Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles, 
the pastor, at the request of the Epworth League, 
is preaching a series of sermons on successive 
Sunday mornings, the general theme being, 
“* Methodism: ” May 8,“ Historic Methodism; ” 
May 15, “‘ Educational Methodism;” May 22, 
** Missionary Methodism; ” May 29, ‘‘ Methodism 
beyond Methodism.”’ 


Boston, Winthrop St.— On the evening of May 
4 this church to the number of aboat four hun- 
dred gave a reception to their pastor, Rev. Geo. 
Skene, D. D., and family, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Beal 
assisting. Dr. C. Edwin Miles was master of cere- 
monies, aided by the officials of the church and 
Epworth League, and Mr. 8. L. Burr was in 
charge of the singing. Pastors of the local 
churches were represented in person or by let- 
ter, Rev. Charles Tilton, of the Highland 
Charch, offering prayer. Dr. Miles spoke words 
of hearty welcomé to Dr. and Mrs. Skene, to 
which they made happy responses. The wel- 
come and cordial words of the invited pastors 
were gratifying features of the occasion. When 
presenting Rev. F. N. Upham, of Baker Memo- 
rial Church, it was related that in his youth he 
was converted and united with this church dur- 
ing the pastorate of his honored father. The col- 
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lation served by T. D. Cook & Co. and the ladics 
was excellent. The social hour passed delight. 
fully. 


Boston, Warren St. and Mt. Bowdoin. —These 
two churches united in giving the pastor ap- 
pointed to both societies, Rev. Charles Tilton, a 
very hearty and delightful reception in the 
chapel of the Warren St. Church, Thursday even- 
ing, May 5. Revs. Geo. Skene, D. D., J. H. Mana- 
field, D. D., and F. N. Upham spoke words of 
welcome. Music and a collation made the com- 
pany still more at home. Mr. Jordan, superin- 
tendent of Warren St. Sunday-school, presided. 
A bright prospect is before this people. Much 
hard work, as well, looks them in the face. 

Rev. Charles Tilton has already won the favor 
of these two churches. The actual union is sure 
to come soon. At present morning services and 
Sunday-school are maintained at Warren 8t., 
and all-day services are conducted at Mt. Bow- 
doin. Mr. Tilton divides his time as best he can 
between the two. He has help from the School of 
Theology part of the day. His new home is 28 
Gaylord St., Dorchester. 


West Roxbury.— Rev. A. L. Squier opens his 
ministry here most pleasantly. Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, who has recently msde his home 
here with his son Chester, formally welcomed 
Mr. Squier in behalf of the church at the recent- 
ly-held reception. Mr. Squier’s sermon on the 
present crisis was published in full in the West 
Roxbury News. It was an able presentation of 
the theme from the text, “Though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be confident.” 


East Douglas.—The local paper reports at 
length the hearty reception tendered by this 





China, Crockery and Glass 


Current Importations 


By ship ‘‘St. Mark,’ at New York, 
from Hong Kong, we have landed 61 
packages. By steamer ‘ Cestrian,”’ at 
| Boston, from Liverpool, we have landed 
31 packages. By the ‘* Ottoman”? 5 pack- 


“Scottish King,’’ from Antwerp, 4 pack- 
ages; and the “ Bohemia,” from Ham- 
burg, 11 packages. 

Enabling us to offer desirable and at- 

tractive wares direct from original 
| sources, from Hong Kong, from Stafford- 
shire, and from France and Germany. 

New shapes and colors of Baccarat 

Glass. Beautiful effects. 

New designs of Carisbad Glass in 
| Vases, Loving Oups, Hocks. Rich color 
‘and gold effects. 

Old Blue Canton China ware, in Din- 
ner Sets (or in parts of sets). Umbrella 
Stands, Cuspidores, Piazza Seats. 

Old Blue Onion Meissen Ohina (the 
Crossed Swords brand or the Meissen), 
in sets or matchings to old sets. 

China Bedroom Sets from Mintons, 
choice decorations, new tints and de- 
signs to harmonize with draperies and 
wall paper and carpet (from $250 per 
set up to $60).' 

Dinner Sets. Many new shapes and 
decorations, also the old standard pat- 
terns, from the low cost to the very cost- 
ly, many of which are stock patterns, al- 
ways readily matched, an advantage ap- 
preciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Plant Pots, with or without pedestals 
to match; all values and sizes, up to the 
| large and very large ones. 








(riental Curios, recently imported by 
us from Hong Kong and Yokohama, com- 


prising rare porcelains, cloisonné, which 
will inverest connoisseurs. Now on view 


| in the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). 
ages; the ‘“‘ Sachem,’’ 73 packages; the | 


Fine Lamps. Onur exclusive designs 
and decorations from Wedgwood, Doul- 
ton, Minton, from Japan and Canton, 
mounted with the best American safety 
founts and burners, all values from the 
ordinary up to $90 each, with fine globes 
and shades to harmonize. 

Glass Department. An extensive 
stock of the various lines, including 
Table Ware and choice pieces for wed- 
ding and complimentery gifts. 

Historical Plates and Pitchers, en- 
graved forus by Wedgwood,from artistic 
etchings, inclading vignettes of Faneuil 
Hall- State House—Old State House— 
King’s Chapel—Old Soath Ohurch—Old 
North Oburch, etc.—over 20 subiects. 

Fine Bric-a-Brac. Artistic pieces in 
the Art Pottery Rooms, adapted to Wed- 
ding and Complimentary Gifts. 

Rich China Plates, in single dozens (in 
Morocco satin lined cases or without), 
Fine Minton, Haviland, Wedgwood, 
Copeland, Royal Worcester and Doulton, 
cost from $5 up to $400 per dozen. An 
extensive exhibit to choose from. 

Seashore and Country home bvyers 
will find outfits or matchings in this line 
in abundant lines to choose from and at 
lowest market values. 

Never was our exhibit larger, more 
valuable and comprehensive at this sea- 
son than now. Inspection invited. 
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church to Rev. Geo. O. Crosby and wife, April 28. 
Though the night was stormy, the attendance 
was large, and had it been fair the church would 
nave been crowded. A varied literary and 
musical program, with the customary but by no 
means commonplace words of welcome, made the 
evening @ delight. 

Hyde Park. — Rev. G. L. Collyer was Methodist - 
ically — which is another way of saying enthu- 
siastically — received by his church, Thursday 
evening, May 5. His pastorate opens most pleas- 
antly. Itisastrange coincidence that there are 
new pastors at the Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Methodist churches in town. U. 





Worcester, Grace. —On communion Sunday 
four Chinamen were baptized and received on 
probation. I will not attempt to give their 
names which, however serviceable they may be 
to their possessors, are quite beyond the powers 
of Americans to comprehend. A large delega- 
tion of their fellow Celestials were present to 
witness the ceremony. 


Laurel St.—A novelty in Sunday-school life 
was a ride, April 30, by the children in a large 
barge out Holden way for the purpose of finding 
the early wild flowers. Superintendent Walker 
conducted the trip. 


Webster Square.— Rev. L. W. Adams recently 
spoke in Orange before the Association of Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday-schools. In his own church 
he utilizes the stereopticon, throwing not only 
pictures upon the screen, but the words of songs 
to be sung. He apparently keeps up with all the 
modern methods, if not just a “ leetle ” ahead. 


Secial Union.— The reception accorded Rev. 
Messrs. King and Paine, of Trinity and Laurel 
St. respectively, at Grace was a thoroughly en- 
joyable occasion. The better halves assisted in 
the shaking of hands. A large audience partook 

supper and added their greetings to the cheer 
of the hour. President James Hunt, of the 
city’s Common Council, presided and introduced 
the speakers and musicians most felicitously. 
Both of the clergymen impressed all with their 
genuine loyalty to our church and all that Meth- 
odism implies. Senator Alfred 8. Roe spoke on 
the tendencies of the day. The singers were 
A.. 3. Goodwin of Coral St., Mrs. Hastings of 
Grace, and Mrs. Litchfield. Our Association is 
not quite so formal as those of some other de- 
nominations, nor even as those of our own 
church elsewhere, but we do seem to get a 
deal of comfort and pleasure out of it. 

Quis. 





North District 


Newton Lower Falls. — This church gave their 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Mansfield, and family a royal 
reception on Thursday evening, May 5. Supper 
was served to a very large company, after which 
a social hour was greatly enjoyed. Mrs. H.H. 
Littlefield, president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
called the meeting to order and introduced Prof. 
M. L. Perrin, who made a most fraternal and 
helpful address. He was followed by Mr. P.C. 
Baker representing the official board, and Mr. 
G. A. Hewitt, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, whose greetings were most fraternal and 
hopeful. The young people brought their offer- 
ing of song, and Miss Alice B. Hewitt paid a 
beautiful tribute to the nation’s flag. Mr. Mans- 
field responded to these greetings, referring to 
awakened memories of earlier days. Everything 
indicates a hopeful year. 


East District 


Trinity Church, Lynn. — This church celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, May 1. Bishop 
Mallalieu preached the sermon from 2 Cor. 6: 10: 
‘As having nothing and yet possessing all 
things.”” Dr. Thorndike, presiding elder, took a 
prominent part in the services. This church was 
organized May 7, 1873. A mission for fifteen years 
had been conducted by one of the Congregational 
charches of the city, when it was turned over to 
our people. Rev. Alonzo Sanderson was the first 
pastor,and he stayed on for eight years. Then 
after the three years’ pastorate of Rev. J. F. 
Mears, he returned for a second term of three 
years. Other pastors came and went — Revs. 
Alex. Dight, L. P. Cushman, T. C. Martin, and 
W. W. Baldwin. The present pastor, Rev. M. G. 
Prescott, is just entering upon his second year. 
Extensive repairs in the church building have 
been made recently. 

An interesting and novel feature of the aani- 





Men and medicines are judged by what they do. 
The great cures by “ood’s Sarsaparilia give it a 
ood name everywhere. 
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versary was the marriage ceremony performed by 
Bishop Mallalieu at the close of the morning 
service, when he united the pastor, Rev. M.G. 
Prescott, and Miss Susan Ida Florence in holy 
wedlock. It is needless to say that the interest 
in the services was maintained tothe very last. 


Beverly. — Rev. W. N. Richardson, the new pas- 
tor, is to deliver the address on Memorial Day 
before the G. A. R. post of this town. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has been welcomed most heartily, and the 
formal reception was a very delightful affair. 
People and pastor look hopefully to the new 
year. 

Newburyport, People’s Church.— Rev. Jerome 
Wood at the very beginning of his pastorate has 
won the esteem of his people and the community 
as a forceful and able preacher of the Gospel. His 
church has given him a genuine welcome. At. 
the reception tendered Mr. and Mrs. Wooa 
neighboring pastors spoke fraternal words. 


Lynn, St. Paul’s.— A cordial and elaborate re- 
ception was given the pastor, Rev. T. Corwin 
Watkins, D. D., and his family. The spacious 
vestry was transformed into a drawing-room, 
being adorned with parlor tables and easy-chairs 
and lighted wholly’ by parlor lamps. After the 
people had been personally introduced a repre- 
sentative of the official board made an address of 
welcome, which was responded to by the pastor. 
Refreshment were served and a delightful music- 
al entertainment was given. Dr. Watkins and 
his flock seem to be happy in their new relation. 


Wakefield.— When the car containing the per- 
sonal effects of the pastor, Rev. Putuam Webber, 
was opened at his new charge, a packing case was 
discovered which had not been packed at the 
parsonage, but laced in the car by his 
former parishione Westboro. It was found 
to contain a fine ching dinner set. This gift, to- 
gether with others, was greatly appreciated. The 
pastor and his family have been very cordially 
received here. A reception was tendered them, 
Monday evening, May 2, in the vestry of the 
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church, which was tastefully decorated. A large 
number were present. Refreshments were servéd, 
and a varied entertainment was presented. Mr. 
John G. Munroe of the official board delivered a 
hearty welcoming address: The Junior League 
gave Mrs. Webber a beautiful bouquet. The out- 
look is very hopeful. 

Lynn, Broadway.— Rev. Arthur Bonner and 
his wife were heartily welcomed by the church, 
April 27, in a finely planned and successfully 
conducted reception. The Epworth League took 
the initiative in the affair, but all joined readily 
in the pleasing work. These happy events make 
easy @ pastor’s path. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned in this connection that the decrease 
in membership is due solely to a judicious prun- 
ing of the church records. Uv. 





West District 


Presiding Elder Knowles, with his wife and 
daughter, gave a reception to the newly-ap- 
pointed pastors of Springfield and vicinity on the 
evening of May2. The reception was at Dr. 
Knowles’ residence, and was enjoyed by all who 
came, its quiet cordiality being very pleasant. 

A movement is under way to secure the next 
semi-annual meeting of the Bishops for Spring- 
field. 


Springfield, Trinity. — On the evening of April 
27, about four hundred people gathered in the 
vestry to welcome Rev. A.C. Skinner. G. L. 
Wright, Miss Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
Tuttle, and Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Rising assisted 
the pastor in receiving. Music, decorations and 
refreshments were in order. The reception was 
in charge of an efficient committee, comprising 
Messrs. Bemis, Cowles, Farmer, Cooley, Clark, 
More, Cleeland and Ludington. 

Chicopee Falls.— The pastor, Rev. A. H. Herrick, 
receives a hearty welcome and finds a very hope- 
ful prospect. He reports that his predecessor, 
Rev. W. O. Townsend, left the charge in good con- 
dition. Congregations are habitually large, at 
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Gout, Dyspepsia, or Bright’s Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many 
cases under my care, but in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs. 
E. K. Handy, of Manville, R. I., at whose request I make this statement. She 
came under my care after having been for two years in declining health, appar- 
ently in an advanced stage of chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness under the eyes, consider- 
able swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation, evident Dys- 
peptic symptoms attended with nausea and occasional vomiting. Her failing 
streugth, parexysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, her intensely 
violent headaches, besides various other Uremic phenomena, excited my 
gravest apprehension. Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscopic, re- 
vealed the presence of an exceptionably large amount of albumen, fully one- 
half, of the urine in bulk, an abundanceof large and small casts of Hyaline 
form, with wasted Epithelial cells, occasional blood casts, and a very marked 
reduction of normal solids. The case was one that in oere. way called for 
She was put exclusively upon large 

draughts A decided change for the better 
of hot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. was soon ber oof and this*im- 

provement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent cure was 
effected. After a lapse of several years, Mrs. Handy continues in fine health.” 
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is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 
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Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist 
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preaching, Sunday-school, and prayer- meetings. 
Two classes are in successful operation, and the 
number ought to increase. A reception was 
given to the pastor and family, May 4, which was 
much enjoyed by them and by the people. 
Westfield, First Church. — At the communion 
season, May 1, 3 were received on probation, 2 
were baptized, 2 joined by certificate, and 5 were 
received into full membership from probation. 
This church sustains largely-attended prayer- 
meetings on Sunday nights with a congregation 
ranging, we understand, from two hundred to 
four hundred. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Cencord District 


Pastors are getting settled and making ready 
to take hold of the Lord’s work in earnest. We 
anticipate a grand year, and expect to see the 
salvation of souls. 

Personal. — Rev. A. B. Russell labored in the 
work of the pastorate in the New Hampshire 
Conference until he had reached his 72d year, 
when he was laid aside. He still feels the same 
earnest spirit as in past years, and if a place 
were open that he could serve would be glad to 
occupy it. His failing eyesight makes it difficult 
for him to work. A year ago he and his wife 
moved to Laconia to make a home with their 
daughter. It is very difficult for him to go about 
at night in the glare of the electric lights; they 
blind him. His family all attend the People’s 
Church, and as he cannot go alone very well, he 
has finally decided to connect himself with that 
church. He means to still keep in touch with 
general Methodism through Zion’s HERALD, and 
wants to keep close to his old friends of the Con- 
ference with whom he has labored solong. He 
sincerely trusts they will not forget him. 


Concord, — Both churches here have hastened 
to extend a cordial welcome to their pastors — 
First Church to Rey. E. Snow as he returns for 
the fourth year, and Baker Memorial to Rev. 
W.H. Hutchin as he comes among them for the 
first year. Everything indicates a good year in 
both these churches. 

Let every Epworth League observe the anni- 
versary day, May 15,and let all be ready for 
Children’s Day. The apportionment for Educa- 
tion is one-tenth the amount asked for Missions. 
Do not fail to get it. It must not be diverted for 
other causes. B. 


Manchester District 


Our workers, so far as heard from, are in good 
heart and at work hopefully at the opening of the 
year. 


Nashua.— Both churches are taking hold with 
a hearty push. 


Peterboro rejoices in the return of Pastor Vin- 
cent. 


Manchester, Trinity, signalizes as well as sig- 
nifies approval of the minister with an increase 
of his claim. 


Munsonville has launched a scheme of co- 
operative effort for the pastor’s support and is 
now trying to suitably hang the fine bell pre- 
sented by Mr. Messenger, one of the summer 
home people. 


Marlboro is in working order with Pastor D. J. 
Smith, who on May 1 received 4 persons into full 
connection. 


Winchester and Westport.—A vigorous effort 
will be made this year to win souls and build up 
the kingdom. 


Keene and West Swanzey are in the midst of 
toiling and rowing, and with a good troop of 
workers expect to make the blest shore, bringing 
many souls to “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 


First Church, Manchester, has very heartily in- 
vited the June session of the Manchester District 
Ministerial Association to meet there on the 7th 
and 8th, and also invites the district stewards to 
hold their annual meeting atl p.m.,June8. The 
Methodist pastors at. Manchester will prepare 
and send out a program for the occasion. , 


Derry, First Church, extends a cordial welcome | 


to the new pastor, finding in him an old friend, 
and Rey. J. W. Adams rejoices to find in this 
society a vigorous tide of spiritual life giving 
promise of a prosperous pastorate. The depart- 
ure of Mr. Atkinson was greatly regretted by this 
people, who expressed their parting blessing with 
speech, song and cash. 


Salem, First Church, has greatly improved 
under the administration of Pastor Blake, whose 
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return for another year has made all the people 
happy aud disposed them to kindly regard their 
presiding elder. The parsonage has been over- 
run of late with a troop of visitors armed with 
eggs, corn, and miscellaneous packages, at sight 
of which the inmates surrendered at discretion 
and gratefully remain in charge of the citadel on 
the same terms as last year, with assurance given 
by people to pastor that “ he shall be satisfied,’’ 
and approved by vote of the quarterly confer- 
ence, May 4. 


The providential coming and administration of 
Bishop Mallalieu was gratefully appreciated by 
this Conference. His practical address to the 
undergraduates and the spiritual grip of his 
Sunday sermon were only equaled by his pains- 
taking and conscientious care to secure all possi- 
ble light to enable him to wisely determine the 
appointments, which generally seem very satis- 
factory. One or two only of the pastors will be 
called by reason of unexpected influx to endure 
hardness for a time, but since they count all 
things but loss that they may win Christ and be 
found in Him, even this will not be allowed to 
work desolation. SiRRON. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Gorham, North St. — The new year has opened 
well. Rev. W. F. Marshall has been cordially 
welcomed for his fourth year. The envelope sys- 
tem has been adopted for this year. An acre of 
land has been purchased and added to the church 
lot. Eight were received into full membership 
and fifteen baptized during the previous year, 
and the outlook is good for yet larger results. 


Pleasantdale. — Rev. Frank W. Smith, who was 
granted the superannuated relation at the last 
Conference, is able to go out of doors on pleasant 
days, but is still weak. His courage and faith 
hold out strong. He is submissive to the Divine 
will, ready to rest or to work, but praying for 
active service. 

Portland, Chestnut St.— Large congregations 
greeted the new pastor, Rev. Luther Freeman, 
the first Sabbath. He has already taken hold of 
the pastoral work with vigor. He finds a united 
church ready to follow his leadership for ag- 
gressive work. Weare looking for an early re- 
vival long before the winter season. A very 
pleasant reception was given on Wednesday 
evening, May 4. The vestry was tastefully dec- 
orated with the national colors and flowers. 
Short speeches were made by E. 8. Everett for 
the official board, by H. W. Cobb for the Epworth 
League, by I. N. Halliday for the Sunday-school, 
by several city pastors and the presiding elder. 


Westbrook. — A very pleasant event occurred at 
the residence of Rev. N. D. Center on Tuesday 
evening, May3. His only daughter, Miss Ida, 
was married to a young resident of the city, Mr. 
Harry Knowlton. Rev. Dr. E. O. Thayer officiated. 
Mr. Center is in poor health, but of good courage 
and strong faith. Rev. C.C. Phelan, the pastor, 
begins his fifth year with very encouraging pros- 
pects. 

Portland, Pine St. — Rev. F. C. Rogers and wife 
invited their young people to a very pleasant re- 
ception at the parsonage on May 4. 


Kennebunk. — The people gave Rev. W. P. Lord 
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a fine reception on his return for the fifth year, 
A poem was one of the features of a very inter- 
esting program. A ‘* home department ” of the 
Sunday-school and achildren’s class have been 
organized. It is hoped that every charge on the 
district will have these valuable helps during 
this year. E. O. T. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Providence District 


Providence Methodist Social Union. — The May 
meeting of the Social Union was held in the 
Mathewson St. Church, Wednesday evening, May 
11. It was, as usual, a meeting of the represent- 
ative Methodists of Providence, and thus served 
to introduce the new ministers to all the church- 
es, while it gave an opportunity to the people to 
cordially welcome them to the city and its Meth- 
odism. The social hour was accordingly full of 
the spirit of fraternity and good-will, after 
which a banquet was served in the church dining 
hall. The elegant appointments of this church 
make it a very appropriate place in which to 
hold such a large gathering. The post-prandial 
exercises occurred in the beautiful auditorium 
of thechurch. Mr. Harmon C. Babcock presided 
with grace and dignity. The business transacted 
was largely in the interest of an increased infiu- 
ence of this Union upon all the churches in the 
city and its vicinity. The speakers of the even- 
ing were as follows: Rev. C. H. Ewer, of Crans- 
ton St. Church, who spoke on “ The Pastor as 
an Evangelist.” It was a strong appeal to the 
ministry to keep this arm of power within its 
own control. He discussed three points — the 
evangelistic field, methods, and results. Rev. 
R. C. Miller, of Hope St. Church, presented in an 
attractive way “Christian Enthusiam.” He very 
clearly distinguished between excitement and en- 
thusiasm, and showed that no progress has been 
made without this motive power which he called 
enthusiasm, but in Christianity he defined it as 
‘“*God in man.” Rey. C. A. Stenhouse considered 
“Methodism —a Sentiment or a Force?” He 
called attention to the three great foundations 
laid by Mr. Wesley and his co-laborers and hand- 
ed down to us — a broad intellectuality, a body of 
divinity without need of re-statement, and an or- 
ganization magnificently adapted to his time. If 
Methodism is a success asa sentiment, then no 
change need be made in the latter; but if itis a 
force, then there seems to be a need that any 
parts of the organization not doing the work 
needed should be supplanted by machinery that 
will apply the force successfully. 

Providence, Chestnut St. and Trinity. — The 
union of these two societies was consummated at 
the Conference in Attleboro just closed. Strong 
representations on the part of both organizations 
produced in Bishop Vincent’s mind the comvic- 
tion that the union ought to be consummated at 
once, although there arose at once to view diffi- 
culties almost too great to compass at this time. 
After receiving all the light available, he finally 
settled the matter by appointing the two pastors 
toa joint pastorate, but with the understanding 
that Rev. J. M. Taber should not be allowed to 
suffer in rank. Of course the joint pastorate is a 
temporary expedient, and Mr. Taber will un- 
doubtedly be cared for by Bishop Vincent, leav- 
ing Rev. A.J. Coultas to the pastorate of this very 





is never pleasant work. The way to have cleaning 
well done, and to get through it quickly without 


spending much strength, is to use 
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Powder. 





Then the cleaning things are laid aside early in the day, and 
the housewife has time for more pleasant things. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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large church. Dr. Bass has devoted a’great degl 
of time to the details connected with the closing 
up of Chestnut St. Church and in bringing to- 


gether these two societies in the most attractive | 


way. The people of Trinity Church, as the 
yrandchild, received the grandmother with such 
. welcome that a very large part of the rezret 
aused by leaving the hallowed walls of old 
Chestnut St. on the part of its loyal members has 
heen removed. The last service was held on the 
ast Sunday in April, in charge of Dr. Bass, the 
presiding elder of this district. 
the exercises, and the tearful farewells.of the 
people, were all singularly in keeping. 
palms did not seem to say * Hosanna; ” rather 
““ ever- green shall be the memory of this dear 
landmark of Methodism.” 

Trinity people, led by Mr. Taber, gave a recep- 
tion to all the congregation of Chestnut St. on 


the evening of Wednesday, April 27. About-five ¢ 


hundred were present, and enjoyed the eloquent 
address of welcome on the part of Mr. Taber and 
his people. Rev. A.J. Coultas, the new pastor, 
represented Chestnut St., and Dr. Bass spoke for 
the Conference. This reception fixed any minds 
that had in the least hesitated to follow their 
pastor to Trinity; its cordiality could not be 
mistaken. Hence on the first Sunday in May 181 
members and 10 probationers came to Trinity 
and united with this already very strong church. 
It now numbers not far from 925 members. The 
two pastors and Dr. Bass with all the officiary of 
Trinity Church in the altar and a congregation 
that completely filled the auditorium made a 
memorable communion service. Dr. Bass 
preached in the evening. The Sunday-school of 
Chestnut St.in a body entered its new home 150 
strong. It has made the accommodations of 
Trinity inadequate to the crowds that now attend 
every service. Only four letters to any other 
eharch were asked of Dr. Bass, who acts as pastor 
ef Trinity until the temporal matters are ad- 
justed. The trustees of Chestnut St. are still 
attached to that roll because of the property. 
Upon the whole nothing but success seems in 
view for this union, and yet it will be studied 
with great interest and the annual results will be 
eriticised by the friends of consolidation as well 
as the opponents. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting. — At the last 
meeting in Chestnut St. Church, where the minis- 
ters have met for many years, resolutions recog- 
nizing the debt they owed the trustees and its sev- 
eral pastors were passed. Rev. H. A. Ridgway, of 
Pall River, by previous request read a valuable 
paper on the “ Biblical Doctrine of Immortality.” 
The paper was materialistic in its conclusions and 
asserted that the soul being separable from the 
body was a result of Greek influence upon Chris- 
tian thought rather than any fair deduction from 
the Scriptures. Rev. C. H. Ewer has been re- 
quested to meet the positions of the essayist by 
giving the accepted view with arguments to 
establish the same. A lively paper is anticipated. 

The meeting of May 2 was held by invitation in 
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Do You Know 
What You Eat? 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
is prepared by the makers 
of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
Who are the makers of 
other cereal foods ? 
by all grocers everywhere. 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLowR MILLS Co. ld. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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Trinity Church. The sermon, which is the order 
of the day the first Monday in the month, was 
preached by Rev. F. H. Hill, of the Zion M. E. 
Church, this city. His topic was, “‘ The Ideal 
Life” (Phil. 3: 18,14). Aninyitation to hold the 
meetings in Mathewson St. Church was infor- 
mally accepted, but will be more formally ac- 
cepted when the new pastor, Dr. Dick, has arrived 
and an official meeting can be held. 


Broadway.— On Friday evening, April 29, al- 
though very stormy without, pleasant smiles and 
glad welcomes were found within the vestry of 
this church on the occasion of the reception to 
the pastor, Rev. J. O. Randall, and his wife on 
their return fora second year of service in this 
parish. Expressions of cordial welcome were 
spoken by Christopher Williams for the official 
board, Willard U. Lansing for the Sunday-school, 
L. W. Smith for the Epworth League, Mrs. Mary 
J. Booth for the Ladies’ Aid Society, Prescott 
Reynolds for the Broadway Choral Societies, and 
George Round for the Boys’ Fidelity Club. Mr. 
Reynolds replied in his usual pleasing and 
profitable manner. During the intervals between 
these addresses music was interspersed. In the 
social hour abundance of ice cream and cake was 
served. The tone of the speeches was that the 
earnest labors of the pastor and those of the 
united church might be crowned with a manifold 
harvest this year. The reception committee were: 
W.H.N. Pratt, J. A. Cowell, and L. W. Smith, 
most ably assisted by Mrs. Aletta Sherman, Mrs. 
Emma Ordway and Mrs. Mary G. Pratt, a co-op- 
erative committee of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Hope St. — Rev. R. 8. Miller has made a fine im- 
pression already upon his people, some of whom 
are extremely pleased with the selection made 
by the cabinet. 


Cranston St. — Rev. Charles H. Ewer has begun 
his work with the support of his people extended 
to him in liberal measure. 


Asbury Memorial. — Avery cordial reception 
by the church and congregation was given Rev. 
C. A. Stenhouse and family in the vestries on the 
evening of April 27. Principal Kingsley of the 
grammar school gave the address of welcome. 


St. Paul’s.— Rev. J. A. L. Rich grasped the 
hand of three hundred of his people the first 
Sunday, which was April 24. The stormy condi- 
tions did not seem to prevent this people from 
giving their new pastor a royal welcome and_first 


| hearing. May 1 every officer and teacher was in 
| his place in the Sunday-school, and the number 





reported for that day was about 250. 


Central Falls. — Rev. J. H. Newland received, 
op May 1, 2 by letter and 1 on probation. 


Brockton, South St. — Rev. O. W.\ Scott has 
opened a year that promises to make it lively for 
the new liquor saloons of this city. On Sunday 
evening, May 1, he preached an eloquent sermon 
on “ After May First—What? A Liquor Deluge ?” 
The Enterprise devotes space to an elaborate ab- 
stract of the eloquent words of the pastor. A 
very neat calendar is published by the church, 
and it contained in the issue of May 1 some 
facts which will bear repetition. The amount of 
money raised by this church for all purposes 
during the past year was $4,175. 
current expenses, al] benevolent moneys, and all 
moneys received by the trustees, the Leagues, 
the Sunday-school, the Brotherhood, etc. Mem- 
bers received, 41; dismissed, 5; net gain, 36. No 
members lost by death. Total membership, 296 


Personal.— It is reported that Rev. G. E. 
Brightman is ill with nervous prostration, and 
doubt has been expressed about his being able to 
take up the work at Pascoag, his new field. It is 
hoped by his many friends that these rumors are 
exaggerated. KARL. 
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and cheap. It is nice PEGs 
and it is nourishing. [S¥ 
It needs no socking. 
Ask your grocer for it. 
Booklet ot receipts free. 
D. & L. SLADE €O., BOSTON. 
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EVERY AMERICAN should own 
one of these elegant Silver-plated 
and beautifully Engraved Souve- 
nir Spoons of the WRECKED 
BATTLESHIP MAINE. | will 
send one sample, coffee size, with 
ill. catalogue, by mail to any ad- 
dress for only 10 cents, silver or 
stamps; doz. 80 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED in eve townand city. 
Address, L. N. CUSHMAN, Mfr., 
34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 
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A Man Who Is Tired 


Althe time,owing to impoverished blood, should 
take Hood’s Sersapariiia to purify and enrich his 
blood and give him vi tality and vigor. 

This condition of weakness and lack c.f energy isa 
natural consequence of the coming of warmer 
weather, which finds the system debilitated and 
the blood impure. 

A good spring medicine is a neces-ity with almost 
every One. Hood’s Sarsapariliia is what the mill- 
ions take inthe spring. Its great power tu pu- 
rify and enrich the bioud and build up health is 
one of the facts of commun experience. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Annual meeting of Dover Dist. Ep. League 





at Newmarket, N. H., May 18 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at East Green- 

wich, R.1., June 6-7 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at East Glaston- 

bury, June 13,14 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly at 

Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., Jaly 18-29 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


Rev. F. T. George, 40 Mason 8t., Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. George w. Coon, West Medway, Mass. 

Rev. J. Hall Long, Panton, Vt. 

Rev. E. W. Belcher, North Abington, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS. — The Livingston Woolen 
Mills, Washington, BR. I1., offer employment to a few 
more persons of experience in theirline. At Phe- 
nix, BR. 1., are openings for several small shops and 
stores, and two factories using water power. Aa- 
dress L. J. Lawton, the recording steward of the 
church. 


BOSTON SOOIAL UNION. — The regular meeting 
will be held at the American House on Monday, May 
16,at5p.m. Dinner will be served promptly at 6.30. 
This will be a grand Methodist patriotic rally. Hoa. 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester, will be the guest of the 
evening, and will aadress the Usion. Patriotic mu- 
sic wili be furnished by a male quartet consisting of 
Mr. Herbert 5. Richardson, first tenor, Mr. Albert vu. 
Ashton, second tenor, Mr. Nestor W. Davis, first 
bass, Mr. Harry H. Ashton, second bass, with Mr. 
Frank B&B. Fitts, accompanist; Mr. Albert ©. Ashton, 
chorister. 

In order to increase our membership, the execu- 


tive committee have decided to issue membership | 


tickets for tne balance of 1898 for $4. 
VERNON B. Swett, Sec. 


W.F.m.8.— Tne reguiar meeting of the Cam- 
bridge District will ve held at Funt St. Church, 
Somervilie, Thursday, May 19. 
2. Morning session, reports and discussions. Bas- 
ket lunch. in the afternoon, addresses by Miss 
Glover and Mrs. Talmage. Trains leave Union sta- 


tion for Prospect Hill at 10 and 10.17 a. m. and 1.54 | 


p.m. Clarendon Hill electrics from Tremunt St. or 
Union Statiun pass Flint S8t.; haif-minute walk to 
eharch, GRACE GQ, SMITH, Rec. sec. 


FLAG FEST:iVAL. — Send ten cents and a 2-cent | 
stamp to Mrs. mary B. Ingham, 203 Franklin Ave., 
Oieveland, Ono, for the “ Fiag Festival,” a patriotic | 
entertainment appropriate fur avy church society | 
desiring to raise money. 


Dr. Strung’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For beaith or rest. Tne appointments of « ors. 
Clase Hutel. Klevavor, beils, steam, sun-parior, aac 
promenade on tne roof. Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, ali baths and health appliances. New 
Turkish, Russian and Naturai Ssulpoaur Water baths. 
Dry waic air, SARATOGA Spring waters, ,ovc 
wheeling, bicycie paths, 
for illustrated circuiar. 


Chinese “Work in Boston 


There are eleven Cnoinese Suuday schools 


in this city. Our Metnoaist churches arc | 


represented, vigorous and growing schoois 
being a part of the wore at Bromitield S:., 
Peopie’s Temple,and Baker Memorial. Be- 
ginning last Sunday and continuing three 
days there has been a direct evangelistic 
effort made for these people, three Cnincse 
ministers and their wives, from New Yors, 
being present. 
last Sunday. 

St. Church, Dr. Pickles, pastor, three hun 
dred Chinamen gathered to listen to one o 
their own nation speak the “ wonderiu: 
words of life.”” He who is looking for osc 
of the signs of the times would better | 
his eye ou tois Chinese Sunday scnooi m: vc 


ment. We believe it has the Lord's espec.as 
favor. ~ * 


Sessions at 10.30anu | 


Open aii the year. Seno | 


All the schools were visitca 
In the evening at the Tremout | 
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MARRIAGES 


WOOD — McPHAIL — Apri! 14, mf 
ards. Jared 8. Wood and Nelli 
Cambridge. 


LANE — TUCKER — In Gloucester, April 20, by Rev. 
J. ¥F. Mears, Lewis D. Lane and Ethel M. Tucker, 
both of Gloucester. 


KEZER - OHAMBERLIN — In Pittsfield, Vt, April 
27. by Rev. A W. Ford, Frank F. Kezer, of Roches- 
ter, and Lulu M. Chamberlin, of Stuckbridge. 


Rev. Danie! Rieh- 
e E. mcPhail, of 





Ww. F. M. 8.— The Maiden District W. F. M. 8. will 
hold its annual meeting st Wakefield Church, May 
25. Sessions at l0and2. Address by Miss Emily L. 
Harvey, of India,and othe? interesting exercises 
It is hoped that each auxiliary en bring or send a 
report of their work. Basket lunch 

Mre - G. H. "CLAYER, Rec. Sec. 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. — The 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Interaoational Mis- 
sionary Union will be held at Ulifton Springs, N.Y, 


June 8-14. All foreign missionaries, whetber retired 
or in active service, are eligible to membership and 
entitled to free entertainment. All other persons 
whw wish to atteno can secure board at low rates. 
For further information address Mrs. U. O. Thayer, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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| $25 per 100, by Express; %c. each, postpaid. 
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iniversal Fruit Huller 


| Hullsall kinds of berries. Saves 
| time; no soiled ne crushed 

fruit. Sample mailed for 10 cts., 
doz. @ cts.. gross by express, $5.10) 
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Artificial Homan Eyes 
Andrew LLOY Dato 


* 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Bosto” 





A Scientific ‘Wonder 


THE GLOW NIGHT-LAMP 

Makes and consumes its own gas. In- 

valuable for bedrvoms, sick chambers, 

dressing 100ms. nurseries, lavatories, 

staircases, etc. Endorsed by Leadiog 

Physicians. Ne smoke sand p ‘i- 
| tevesy ae odor, 200 hours’ light for 1 cent For 
ale every where, or sent, postpaid, for 50 centa. 


Agents Wanted recur! st. (Suite 6) Boston, sass 


Chiidren’s vay hoo! Service 
AWAKENING OF THE FLOWERS 
NEW! NOVEL! 

nNBACH SONG-A GEM. 
Sanvle PRTONE & BECHTER 


Publishers. 416 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
"lease Mm. nitun this paper 
Order Stone & bechter’s Quarterly, 15 cts. per year. 
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Also, New Book, 


Songs of Praise and Delight 
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approval to be mailed back if not wanted. 


A-A BULL, ‘32 Nassau St., New York. 
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We have long made a specialty of Mattress 
es made from the best drawings of extra long 
hair from the manes and tails of horses herded 
on the pampas of South America. 

This hair is unequaijed for healthy vigor 
| and elasticity, and is in great demand. 
' tresses made from it are of special excellence, 
ont will outwear two mattresses of ordinary curled hair. 


Mat- 


We have now received a novelty in a special invoice of pure white South Amer- 


| ican live horse hair. 


The supply is limited, but while it lasts we will use it on our 
regular mattress orders at no extra charge. 


It is not of finer textile quality, but is 


| in great demand for its elasticity and parity of color. 


The price for a 40-lb. mattress made in our usual manter is $27. This is $5 less 
than tbe lowest price regularly charged for this quality of hair. 


- PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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Spring Fishing 
A REMINDER FOR THE FISHERMEN 


These balmy spriag days witb the invigor- 
ating winds and clear, sweet-scented air are 
like intoxicants. They bring to mind the 
very agreeable memories of the good times 
gone by. They recalltousthe many pleas- 
ant hours spent jn trolling tor those excel- 
jent specimens of the finny tribe which 
abound in the streams, ponds and lakes of 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 

Time was, when to visit these famous fish- 
ing resorts was a tremendous task, so incom- 
plete were the ways and methods for reach- 
ing them, but with the improvements and 
advancements which are being made in every 
line the toil anda labor are greatly lessened, 
and the faciliiies which are now offered to 
the sportemen are too numerous to mention. 

In Maine during the past few years many 
small railroads have been built whico bring 
the fishing regions w:thin close com maunica- 
tion with the larger trunk lines. Tne roads 
and paths in every direction have been 
cleared and made passable, while the camps 
which abound at every fishing centre are not 
the old traps of yore, but instead, the pleas- 
ure seeker finds well-equipped cabins within 
easy range of the fishing grounds where 
many of the comforts which the city man 
enjoys will be found. The guides, it is need- 
less to say, exert themselves to make one’s 
stay enjoyabie, and the cost for a ten days’ 
trip is very inconsiderable. 

The lakes anc ponds of New Hampshire 
and Vermont have been carefully cared for 
by the fish commissions, and every variety 
and specie of fish, toward which the sports- 
men are inclincd, will be found in grat 
quantities. 

it is very surpr.sing to find so greata num- 
ber of camps bordering on toe shores of tue 
lakes in this region. Taney are chiefly owned 
by clubs of sportsmen from tne larger New 
Eagiand cities, wno, delighting in this sport 


of sports, band taemselves together for the 
purpose of e: joylag (0 8 pastime at a Mou- 
erale expendiure, 

foe tnousanas of visitors to the Sports- 
men’s Show did nota little to stimuiate an 
lucreasing lacerest ia the life and pi asurces 
whicao are ODtaiaabdie in the woods of New 
England, and doubtless many new followers 
of liza. Waiton will result. 

It nas been the policy of New England s 
leading raliroad, tne Boston & Maine, to 
make 1t possible for all to visit these fishing 
grounds under the most favyoravie circum- 
stances, and with this end in view, tue Gen- 
eral Passenger Department will place on sais 
at ali of toe principal offices reduced raie 
round trip tickets to the leading fishing 
grvunds o: New England. 

Callat the Boston Ony Ticket Office, 322 
Washington St., or send to the General 
senger Vepartment of the Koston & Maine 
Raliroad.tor a ** Fisning & Hunting” pam- 
paiei; also book vu: tours, Which abounus 10 
valuaole information concerning routs, 
races and butt! List. 


NEWS UF ‘THE WEEK | 

‘Tuesday, May 3 

— Great enthusiasm over the victoryin Manila 
Bay. 

— Gen. Fitzhugh Lee nominated as Major Gen- 
eral of Volunteers. 


~ Several persons killed during bread riots in 
various parts of Italy. 


— Russia signs contracts with the Cramps for 
&@ 12,500-ton battleship and 6,100-ton cruiser. 

— Columbia University receives the $300,000 
bequeathed by the late D. 8. Fayerweather. 

—A crisis in Madrid; martial 
claimed. 

Wednesday, May 4 


— China and Japan proclaim neutrality. 


— The Secretary of War has issued passes to 
185 newspaper correspondents to attend the army 
in the invasion of Cuba. 


law pro- 


— The Spaniards abandon racer! (San Salva- 
dor), in Cuba, and the ingurge 





rybnhers it; 


Spaniards remaining there ngerere? +P 4h 
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— The President of Brazil refuses to renew the 
reciprocity treaty with this country, on account 
of loss sustained by Brazil. 


— Sagasta’s policy severely criticised in the 
lower house of the Cortes; the monarchy de- 
nounced. 


— The Ward Line steamer “ Vigilancia ” 
tered for an army hospital ship. 

— Marine war insurance in the Pacific Ocean 
quoted at 15 per cent. 


char- 


— The first regiments of volunteers mustered 
in yesterday in Arizona and in this State. 

Thursday, Nay 5 

— Preparations making for sending reinforce- 
ments to Commodore Dewey from California. 


— Athousand or more Cubans drilling at Tampa 
to go to Cuba; William Astor Chanler, the African 
explorer, to join this regiment of Cubans. 


— The President nominates eleven major gen- 
erals and twenty brigadier generals. 


— The name of “ Spain Street” in New Orleans 
changed to “ Dewey Street.”’ 


— The French Government removes the duty of 
37 cents a bushel on wheat; wheat touches $1.31 
in Chicago. 


—Admiral Sampson’s fleet sails from Key 
West; destination unknown. 


— Yale to present two rapid-fire Maxim guns 
(to cost $5,200) to the cruiser named after her. 


— The smaller cruisers keep up the blockade of 
Cuba. 


— Riots and conflicts in various parts of Spain. 
— Cereal duties suspended in Italy. 
a 
Friday, May 6 ‘ 
— Congress believed to be favorable now to the 
annexation of Hawaii. 


— Bread riots continue in Spain; duties on 
grain reduced. 

— Ammunition and dynamite landed by the 
U. 8S. Tug “* Leyden” for the Cubans. 

— Gold quoted in Madrid at 114 per cent. pre- 
mium. 

— A naval constructor with workmen ordered 
to leave San Francisco for Manila to repair 
Dewey’s ships. 

— The Cuban ‘‘ Congress’ opens in Havana. 


— May wheat goes to $1.50 in Chicago. 


— The bubonic plague is spreading in Hong 


Kong. 


Saturday, May 7 


— The French steamer “ Lafayette,’ trying to 
enter Havana, captured off that port and taken 
to Key West asa prize; orders from Washington 
to release her, permission having heen previous- 
ly given for her to touch there en route to Vera 
Cruz. 


— The War Department issues an order organ- 
izing the regular and volunteer forces into seven 
army corps. 


— Astonishing news from Commodore Dewey: 
the Spanish fleet annihilated; 150 Spaniards 
killed and over 200 wounded; no American ship 
lost, no Americans killed, and only six wounded 
slightly; Cavite occupied; Manila at Dewey’s 
mercy; cannot occupy for lack of force. 
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~The President sends congratulations to 
Dewey; promotes bim acting Rear Admiral. 


— China pays the last of the war indemnity to 
Japan; the latter Power preparing to evacuate 
Wei-hai-wei, which is to become an English 
naval station. 

Monday, May 9% 

— Italy prohibits the transmission of cypher 
messages. 


~ Miss Helen Gould sends the U. 8. treasurer a 
check for $100,000 for the use of the Government. 


— Four American missionaries of the United 
Brethren massacred in Sierra Leone, Africa. 


— Strained relations between England and 
France over the West Africa difficulty. 


— Bread riots occur in Milan, Florence and 
Leghorn, Italy, and martial law has been pro- 
claimed. 


— Wheat in Chicago goes to $1.70 — an advance 
of 50 cents in a single week. 


— The seven franchises offered to the Manhat- 
tan Elevated Road, New York, by the Rapid 
Transit Commission, rejected; no rapid transit 
in New York for some time to come. 


— An alleged Spanish spy caught in Washing- 
ton. 


— Admiral Sampson’s fleet supposed to be on 
the point of seizing Porto Rico. 


CHILTON 
PAINT. 


It is the cheapest paint in the 
world, not only because it is the 
best, but becausea given quan- 





and 
covers it better than any other 
paint. 

The Chilton Paint is mixed 
and ground through Burrstone 
and Iron 


tity covers more surface 


Mills seven times. 
Noone can get the best results 
mixing paint byhand. Starting 
with the best materials, we exer- 
cise the greatest care in manu- 
facture. Don’t compare Chil- 
ton with mixed paints—itstands 
in a class by itself. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York, 








Gilchrist & Co.. 


5 to {1 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


j igtg: O f N York’s larg kers of 
¢] 15 SbIrt Wasts Shirt Waist got tir d of ‘the hove ie 


Down to 9oe. 


spell of cold weather, and sold us his eutire 
reserve stock of high grade Shirt Waists. 


They include fine Ginghams in solid checks of 1-4, 1-2 and 1 


inch dimensions, in red, navy, pink, blues, brown, lav ender, g 


and black with white. 


half price, whichis . . . 


reeh 


Percales in delicate stripes, with 3 clus- 
ters of half-inch tucks all cut on bias. 
doubtedly this is the opportunity of the sea- 
son to buy high grade Shirt Waists at almost 


Un- 


« 98c 


| ADthér st¥les of our Waists range'from 29c. up to $4.00. 
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Oh! give them up to Him, whose own 
Those dear redeemed ones are! 
Lo! on their wakening souls He breaks, 
“* The bright and morning Star.”’ 
His are they now, for evermore, — 
The mystery and the conflict o’er, 
The eternal city won! 
As conquerors let them pass and go 
Up from the fight of faith below, 
Tne peace of God at last to know 
ln kingdoms of the sun. 


— Eliza Mary Hamilton. 








Merritt.— Albion Curtis Merritt was 
born in Harpswell, Me., Jan. 24, 1830, and 
died in Roslindale, Mass., Jan. 11, 1898. 

Mr. Merritt was converted to Curist whep 
but thirteen years of age, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the age of 
twenty-one. Out of the forty-six years of 
his connection with the church twenty-six 
of these were epent in the fellowship of First 
Charch, Boston, where he was a member at 
the time of his death. He was a loyal Meth- 
odist,and had been a subscriber to ZION's 
H®RALD for forty years. 

Constancy was one of the main features of 
Mr. Merritt’s character. He was not known 
to be absent from his own regular church 
services but twice in forty-six years unless 
detained by sickness or when away from 
home. The prayer and class-meetings were 
especially attractive to him, and in his daily 
journal he often speaks of the “ grand class- 
meeting ’’ and “ how helpful it was.” in 
his disposition he was extremely kind, and 
nowhere was this shown more than in his 
beautiful home life. He was unselfish, 
thoughtful, obliging and ready to heip in 
every good cause. His genial life, honest 
heart,and sunny face made for him many 
friends who loved him and held him in hign- 
est esteem. 

He died as he had lived. [Io the calmness 
of the evening shadows, with no struggle, he 
closed his eyes on earth to open them in 
heaven. His bereaved wife, Mrs. Lydia 
Merritt, who lives with her daughter io : 
lindale, has the deep symyathy of her many 
friends. A. H. NAZARIAN. 





Oliver. — Mary Clark Oliver was born in 
Boston, Mass., and died in Cambridge, Mass.. 
Feb. 10, 1898, aged 87 years, 10 months, 12 


“>? 
er family — a brother and three sisters — 
all anmarried, resided where the parents 
died until near the date of the demolition of 
Fort Hill, when they removed to Cambridge. 
Mary and Eliza, who had belonged to Brom- 
field St. Charch, united in Cambridge with 
Harvard Street. They were descended di- 
rectly from Elder Thomas Oliver, who was 
next neighbor of Gov. John Winthrop in 
1630. They have always been held in consid- 
eration and to the last preserved that respect 
which inheres in noble birth. It was a 
Bethany house, moreover, and Jesus’ follow- 
ers loved them. The brother died first; then 
Eliza, whose funeral wes conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Cummings; then Matilda, while her sis- 
ter lingered in a sickness that commenced at 
nearly the same time. Nursed by a beloved 
cousin, she awaited the coming of her Lord 
in patient endurance of suffering. “ it was 
just wonderful,’”’ remarked a near neighbor, 
to whom Mary said, ‘* Why should | com- 
plain and make others unhappy?” She was 
a benediction to all who knew her. 
in her will she remembered her church and 
ite benevolences, according to her ability; 
adding also $50 for needy students in Boston 
University,anud alike sum for shipwrecked 
seamen. The last-mentioned were ever sub- 
jects of deep concern, and her deft fingers 
worked for them upon the sick bed. 
Her father’s branch of the Oliver family 

ended in this deatb. J. L. Estey. 





Paul, — Eveline (Mcintire) Paul was born 
in Yorks, Me., July 10,1822. She was con- 
verted in early life and joined the Methodist 
Church in “‘ Scotland ”’ (York), remaining a 
member there until this point ceased as a 
preaching-place of the Methodists. She was 
then trausferred to the Methodist society at 
Eliot, where she remained a member until 
her death, Feb. 17, 1898. 

On June 7, 1840,she was married to Jere- 
miah Paul. Of their five children, all boys, 
only-one survives her — J. Frank Paul, sa- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school at Eliot. 

Mrs. Paul loved the Lord; she loved Cnris- 
tian people. A few months before she died 
she was able to attend the faneral of an old 
friend, and upon her pastor remarking thet 
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she‘ did well to get out,” she replied, ‘1 
would go a good ways to attend the funeral 
of that dear old lady.’’ They had loved the 
Lord together, they went on to glory not far 
apart. She attended class-meeting a few 
times during the last summer, and her testi- 
mony was always helpful and interesting. 
During the last few weeks of her sickness 
she experienced the upholding grace of Jesus 
Christ, and wes much cheered by a letter 
from her nephew, Rev. W. 8. McIntire, which 
she showed her pastor, and which contained 
quotations of many of the promises of the 
dear Lord. She was another of those who 
‘* die well.’”’ Her memory will be cherished. 
Her busband survived her but a few weeks, 
enteri.g,on March 14, the great beyond. 
May the benediction of our Lord rest on 
tnose who cared so tenderly for both in their 
last days! FRANK U. POTTER. 





Sisson. — Rev. George A. Sisson, son of 
George F.and Clarinda A. Sisson, was born 
in Middieboro, Mass., Jan. 27, 1856, and died 
in North Dighton, Mase., April 12, 1898. 

He wes the youngest of four cnildren, two 
of whom died in childhood. He was always 
of aserious turn of mind, and the death of 
his sister, a beautiful Christian girl of twenty 
years, together with her last words to him, 
‘** Meet me in heaven,’’ macea deep impres- 
sion on him,and resulted in his conversion 
at the age of twenty-one. He early felt a call 
to preach the Gospel, but so high was his 
conception of the work of the ministry, and 
so distrustful was he of his own abilities, 
that he long resisted the call. But he was 
not inactive. He became a diligent student 
of the Bible, and so great was his desire to 
help on the work of the Master that he went 
out into the different neighborhoods to tell 
of Jesus and His love. These efforts resulted 
in conversions, his own father being of the 
number. Being thus encouraged, he at 
length yielded to the call of the Spirit, and in 
1883 he entered the Maine Wesileyao Seminary 
at Kent’s Hill to prepare for his life-work. 
Here his example and influence were very 
helpful to his fellow-students, several of 
whom were converted through his inetru- 
mentality. While at Kent’s Hill he received 
a local preacher's license from Rev. A. W. 
Pottle, presiding elder, and preached in sev- 
eral of the surrounding churches. He grad- 
uated in 1887,and for a year supplied the 
charch at Weld, Me. He entered the School 
of Theology of Boston University in 1889 and 
graduated in 1892. In 1891 he united with the 
New England Southern Conference and spent 
two years each at South Braintree and Fair- 
haven, one at Osterville and Marston’s Mille, 
and was completing his second year at North 
Dighton when his work was cut short. 

Mr. Sisson was a man who commanded the 
respect of all who knew him. He wasa dil- 
igent student, a faithful pastor, an earnest 
and instructive preacher. He loved the 
work of the ministry, and by his faithful 
discharge of all its duties made for himself a 
large place in the hearts of the people in ev- 
ery field in which he labored. © was & 
Methocist from conviction, his parents be- 
ing of another denomination. He was act- 
ive in every good work and contributed ac- 
cording to nis ability for every cause which 
he advocated. 

He was united in marriage, July 30, 1891, 
with Miss Alice H. Fuster, of Westbrook, 
Me. To them were born two boys and a 
giri; of these the second, a boy of four years, 
was called away by death in February last. 
This was asevere affliction to the parents, 
and the father, who nad been suffzring from 
an illness of the previous summer, could not 
readily rally from the shock. Asevere cold in 
March prostrated him; but from this he re- 
covered somewhat and was able to conduct 
the commupion service of his charch the first 
Sanday in April. Another cold taken the 
next day produced ulceration of the throat, 
and on the Monday followireg diphtheria in 
violent form set in, and no remedies were 
able to check its progress. He seemed to be 
aware of his near departure; he gave counsel 
to his wife concerning her future, and a fare- 
well message to his father and mother, and 
at a little past noon on Tuesday peacefully 
passed away. 

Owing to the nature of his disease, early 
interment was necessary. On Wednesday 


morning the body was taken to Middleboro, | 


where in the afternoon it was laid beside 
that of his little boy, brief funeral services 
having been conducted by the pastor of his 
parents, Rev. M. F. Johnson of the Baptist 
Church, in the absence of his own brethren 
at tbe Conference. At the announcement of 
Brot ner Sisson’s death at the opening of the 
Conference on Wednesday morning a com- 
mittee was appointed to attend his funeral; 
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but before the time and place for the service 
could be ascertained, tne interment had 
taken place. 
In the early vigor of his life a noble son. a 
loving husband and father, a worthy Chris- 
tian minister, and a brother beloved has 
been called to the higher ministries of 
heaven. W. Ea. 





Peirce. — On Sunday, March 20, 1898, 
Elisha Peirce entered into rest, aged 73 years. 

¥or years Mr. Peirce followed the sea, but 
about twenty years ago he engaged in busi- 
ness in Boston, where be was converted and 
joined the Seamen’s Bethel: Twelve years 
since he moved to Wert Medford, joining 
Trinity Church by letter. From the day of 
his conversion to the day of his death he 
maintained a consistent Christian life and 
walk. He was a very modest man, quiet, 
said very little, but that little meant much. 
He was always in his place at the church 
services and ready to do his part. 
* His last sickness was very painfal at times. 
He experienced much suffering, and was glad 
when the summons came for him to take bis 
departure home. He said to us, in answer 
to a question, “If my Lord was here I would 
= my arms around Him and embrace Him, 

love Him so.”’ 

He leaves a wife and one child. They miss 
him, but hope and Christian faith tell them 
that they shall find him in the land where 
the people never die or grow old. May the 
peace of God rest on them richly! 

A. W. LN. 





Osgood. — Mrs. Mary E. Osgood was born 
in Canterbury, N. H., Dec. 26, 1829, and died 
in Haverhill, Mass., April 11, 1898. 

For years she has mn very much of an 
invalid, having had a serious lung trouble, 
and thus has had the sentence of death in her 
body. Often has she seemed to herself and 
friends to be done with life, but bas rallied 
to the extent of being about her house and 
able more or less to give attention to her 
home duties. She died at last with pneu- 
monia, efter but a few days’ iliness. 

Mrs. Osgood has been a “shut in” from 
the community and church to a very great 
extent,and yet has been nota little felt in 
the church by her prayerful interest and at- 
tendance whenever able, and her gifts for its 
support. Yor years she has bad a triumph- 
ant faith. {n 1872 she entered into the ex- 
perience of perfect love, in which she haw 
since lived and in the peace and power of 
which she died. She was a faithful wife, a 
loving mother,a genuine Coristian, a loyal 
Methodist — consistent in life and triumph- 
ant in death. 

She was married, in 1852, to Joseph H. Os- 
good, of Amesbury, Mass. Of their two 
children the son died in 1886, leaving a wife 
and young son; the daughter, Nellie, sur- 
vives ber. The funeral was from her home, 
April 13, conducted by the writer. 

C. J. FOWLER. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


: Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, effigy, 
mothy skin, itching. scaly sealp, dry, thin, aad 
falling hair, and baby blemishes prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin purify. 
ing and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(uticura 


lx <ol4 throughout the world. Porter D. & ©. Conr.. Sele 
Props., Boston. (77° “ How to Beautify the Skin,” tree 


BLOOD HUMORS cfr tit kaaiitin. 


AND TUMOR remeved 
without knife or plasier. 
Pamphlet free, Swedish 
Med. Co., Lynn, Mass 
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MALAYSIA MISSION CONFER- 
ENCE 


REV. F. H. MORGAN. 


N February 15 the sixth annual session 
O of this Conference was opened in Sin- 
gapore. The Conference was called for the 
12th, batas the Central Conference session 
was late,and Bishop Foss and Dr. Goucher 
wished to visit Rangoon, they were unable to 
reach Singapore on that date. They were de- 
layed also by an accident to their steamer, 
which detained them near Malacca for some 
hours. In consequence of these delays the 
session was shorter than usual, lasting only 
from the 15thtothel17th. Bishop Thoburn 
left tor India to prepare for his visit to Eng- 
land on the 18th,and on the 20th Bishop 
Foss and Dr. Goucher left for Yokohama. 

Some interest was added by the presence of 
Dr. Goucher and Bishop Foss, and their ad- 
vice and presence were very helpful to us in 
our committees. Dr. Goucher gave careful 
attention to the finances, and they also con- 
sidered and expressed their approval of the 
distribation of the appropriation. 

Taey reached Singapore on Sunday, the 
13sh, at 9 o'clock, and their time was at once 
filled. Dr. Goucher preached at theservice 
in the Malay Church, and at the conciusion 
Bishop Thoburn baptized three infants. Dr. 
Goucher also preached in the English Church 
at5p.M.,and Bishop Tnoburn at8. Mon- 


day was occupied by the work of the exam- | 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 


ining committee, and on Tuesday Conter- 
ence met. 

Bishop Thoburn had already called a spe- 
cial session in December, when the aelegates 
tothe Central Conference were elected, as it 
was of course necessary that this Conference 
should have proper representatives at Central 
Conference, which was held before ours. 
Bishop Joyce, who happened to be passing 
through Singapore at the time, presided, and 
the Oonference chose F.H. Morgan, B. F. 
West, and W. G. Shellabear as delegates. 

The reports showed that there had been 
some gain in the different branches. The 
Anglo- Chinese school has recovered from the 
blow struck against it, and has regained its 
former standing, the number enrolled having 
reached 630,and the average attendance -for 
one week about 570. The debt, which has been 
a@ great burden on the boarding school, has 
been somewhat lightened, thanks to help 
from America and the loan from the General 
Committee. The former principal, Rev. C. C. 
Kelso, has been in America trying to raise 
money to free the school from this debt, and 
is meeting with some success. With our 
present force it is impossible to open new 
work, while in order to keep up our present 
work only, we need strengthening. Recent- 
ly £200 was given us by Miss H. G. Belling- 
ham to support a deaconess in Penang, and 
also a like sum for a training school for na- 
tive preachers. 

Very few changes were made in the ap- 
pointments for the coming year. J. E. Banks 
was appointed principal of the Anglo-Chi- 
nese School, owing to the absence of Rav. 
C. C, Kelso, and 8. H. Wood was transferred 
to the school at Ipoh, Dr. Egland taking 
his place in Singapore. Rev. G. F. Pykett is 
expected to return soon to this field. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup hus been used 
- = teething. It soothes the child, softens 

© gums, alays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@wa. Twenty-five cents s 








°$10 A DAY TO AGENTS © 


S.MURAT HALSTEAD $s, BREAT WAR BOOK. 


ibout armies, navies 


Sek ‘ences, iit, Cuba, Our War oO 





pecaty 0 pages, written sincethe Maine Di-us- 

agnificent colored illustrations. Agents 
mine $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience nece+sary. O 

Most liberal terms guaranteed. 2) days’ credir. 


with Spain and relations with Forei:n Nations. 8 


price Je ow, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
St., CHIFAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy _ 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Spring term opens Wednesday, April 6, 1898. 


Rev. WM. R. we 
rin cipal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 


National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and four American and fore univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools have pur- 
sued professional and other advanced studies in 
Boston University. Its 1454 matriculants came 
from twenty-six Foreign, and from thirty-four 
American States and Territories. To students of 
literature, philosophy, science, law, medicine. the- 
cology, ston offers many advantages fuund in no 
other city, The University has 136 Professors and | 
Lecturers. For free circalars and information re- 
specting the Free Scholarships address the Regis- 
trar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary | 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opene March 16. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D, 
President. 





East Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 


Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CU., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D. O. 


= St. West, mto, Can, 
abash Avenue, Ohicago, Th. 
na Century Building, Minnespolis, Minn 


730 Cooper Building, Denver, Oolo 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above agencies fer Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large bers of school officers from all sec- 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 





MassaCHUSETTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston) 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid 
eration of the following points in ite methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer 
cise; abundant food in good variety and weil cooked 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations 
etc. 

3. Its broadly planned course of study. 





furnish the best of teachers, including many specia! 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
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gears sketched in brief spicy address- 4 
es or dialogues. Each sketch is accompanied ¢ 
by a Picture in colors, 42x28 inches in size, g 
| Z strikingly illustrating the historic facts 4 
brought out in the sketch. The sketches 4 
and pictures include 
“THE Brwonrs Rectory, Birthplace of the 
| Wesleys,’ 
| “Tue First Meruopists — Oxrorp Uni- 
versity, The Holy Club,”’ 
An EVENTFUL CaRD Panty, Methodism 
planted in America,’ 
“ HEROES OF THE SADDLERAGS,” 
* CoKESBURY COLLEGE,” and 
AMERICAN Metuopisu'’s Huxpeeprn 
BIRTHDAY,” with a Picture Illustrating 
the ‘‘ Future Leaders of the Charch 
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Methodist Book Concern: 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


A DELIGHTFUL CHILDREN’S DAY ; 


Which will be equally interesting, in- 4 
structive, and inspiring to young and , 
old, car be had by using the program 


Pictures of 
Heroic Methodism, ; 
Prepared for the Board of Education. 


The exercises this year are unique, the j 
subject covering a new field, illustrated by 4 
new methods. The main exercise consists 4 
of six scenes in heroic Methodist history, J 


+> > 


>. >. >. 
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$1 per hun. postpaid. Spreim & copy free 
Ten copies of Supplement, containing 
addresses and exerciees. are fur 
nished free with every order 
100 Progr. me, Set of © Pie 
uresin four coolers, 48 5 8 tmehre 


postpaid, 75 comte 


The Best ot t Browni: g, 


By Rev. 
A Competent Critic’s Opinion. 


‘A very noteworthy 4 
addition to Browning literature is ‘ The Best 4 
of Browning.’ To all unfamiliar with, 
Browning, we recommend this excellent¢ 
work, in which the selections from his poe- § 
try are preceded by a compact biography and J 
admirable essays on ‘ How to Read Brown- , 
ing’ and ‘ The Benefit of Browning Study.’ 

Dr. Wm. V. Kelley contributes a character- 
istically thoughtful and beautiful introduc- 

tion.” 


12mo. Cloth.! Portrait of Browning. $1.50 


James Mupes, D. D 
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Now England Depository’ 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager « 


38 Bromfield St., Boston 4 
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THE 





Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 


163 Danforth 8t., 


Boston proximity both necessitates and helps t | 


| 


Portland, Me. 
Will open September 21, 1898. 
CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
AGNES LOWELL. 

| Address until Jone 7, Ogontz School, 


Principals 


Penna. 


of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal te | 


_New Hampshire Conference 


| college work; in others, planned raher for home ane 
| womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eighs 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited numbe: 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;persona! 
oversight in habite, manners, care “* »°rson, room 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 
Home Sanitation, Swimming 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hus 


ALD) 
c. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal 





Seminary and Female 


College 
— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 6, 1898. 

Students prepared for college and for professiona 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, ard Blocution. 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
ride frum Boston. Commodious bulldings heated 


| by steam and lighted by electricity. Resident 
nurse. Twelve teach Ts. 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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American University Heights Addition, 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TURN OVER THESE FACTS IN YOUR MIND 








Has it ever occurred to you that most of the wealthy families in cities laid the foundation of 
their wealth by Wise anv ‘[imeLy purchase of well located Reat Estate? Go over the list 
and you will find this to be true. The lesson is obvious: Instead of hoarding your money or 
putting it where you get a mere pittance in the way of interest, why not invest in some of 
the Fine Buripine Lots near the American University, in Washington, D. C., and so lay the 
foundation for a fortune for yourself and your family ? The prices are now LOW, and your 


money will be ABSOLUTELY SAFE. HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 


INVEST IN THESE LoTs : 


lst. THEY ARE in Washington, the capital of the greatest nation on earth, with the stability, permanehse, and won- 
derful growth which this implies. As the nation grows the capital must grow with it. 


24. THEY ARE in the direction of the best and most substantial improvements of the past fifteen years — in the great 
northwest. Two thirds of the growth of Washington has been in that direction, and it will continue in that proportion. 


3d. THEY ARE near Massachusetts Avenue extended, the most beautiful in a city famous for magnificent avenues, 
and as important to Waehington as Fifth Avenue is to New York City. 


4th. THEY ARE opposite the campus of the American University, but have no connection with that institution. This 
is the largest educational enterprise ever projected, and its success is assured, being backed by the Protestant charches of the 


land. There will be twenty-seven buildings in all. The Hall of History is now completed, and school is expected to open this 
fall. 


55h. THEY ARE near the site on which the Episcopal Oathedral aud a group of buildings are to be erected to cost 
$5,000,000; the proposed Barber mansion to cost $500,000; and many other beautiful and costly structures. 


6th. THEY ARE within easy distance of an electric car line, while a projected line (the billis now before Congress) 
will pass through the property. 


7th. Already a dozen substantial and attractive houses are in course of construction near the property by residents of 
Washington, and more are contemplated. 


8th. Straws show in what direction the wind blows — many wealthy and shrewd business men who foresee the great 
increase that is coming are making like investments. 


9th. Only afew years ago lots near the University of Chicago, seven miles from the Oity Hall, sold for from $600 to 
$800. Today they are worth from $4,000 to $5,000. 


10th. Fifteen years ago lots near the Syracuse University, N. Y., went beggiug at from $350 to $500. Today they are 
sellingfor ten times the price. Professors in some cases were obliged to take lots for their salary, and the result hasbeen that 
some of those same professors are rich men today. 


1ith. Land valuesin the northwestern section have increased at a remarkable rate. Lots near Dapont Circle, only 
three miles from this ground, that sold twelve years ago for $800, now sell for $8,000. 


If you question the above statements, investigate for yourself either at Chicago, Syracuse, or Washington. 
Prices of inside lots, $700.00; alley lots, $800.00; corners, $900.00. 


TERMS: One-fifth cash; balance in one, two, three, and four years, without 
interest or taxes. Also an insurance clause providing that in the event of death 


payment ceases, the debt is canceled, and the lots are deeded to your estate 
free of incumbrance. 


For further information, address 


J. D. CROISSANT & CO.. 821 N. C. Ave., Washington, D. C. 














